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[Keligion  and  (btmcs 


MILTON    BENNION 

Come  o£  the  primitive  religions  have  much  more  to 
do  with  superstition  than  with  moraUty  or  the 
higher  forms  of  rehgion.  Their  practices  are  often  im- 
moral and  irreligious  judged  by  civilized  standards. 
This  is  true  in  some  degree  of  the  native  religions  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  On  this  account  Plato  in  his  Re- 
public would  have  study  of  the  old  Greek  classics 
prohibited  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  state, 
notwithstanding  their  high  artistic  merits.  The  Laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  chief  basis  of  the  education 
of  youth  in  Ancient  Rome,  while  including  a  few  legal 
principles  still  regarded  as  valid  also  contain  provisions 
that  are  now  recognized  as  very  cruel  and  immoral. 

The  messages  of  the  great  prophets  of  Israel,  how- 
ever, include  many  principles  of  high  moral  value  and 
an  essential  part  of  religion  as  we  know  it.  The  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  and  mes- 
sages of  Isaiah  and  later  prophets  are  striking  exam- 
ples of  the  great  contribution  of  Israel  to  religion  and 
morality.  It  remained  for  Jesus  Christ  and  His  disci- 
ples to  conserve  the  high  standards  of  the  Law  and  the 
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Prophets  and  to  carry  f  orw^ard  these  standards  as  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  the  New  Testament.  The  restored  gos- 
pel includes  all  of  this  and  in  the  same  spirit  makes 
application  of  these  principles  to  conditions  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.  Notable  examples  of  this  are  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  the  Law  of  Consecration,  and  the 
Church  Welfare  Plan.  Our  concern  just  now  is  with 
the  moral  or  ethical  aspects  of  the  gospel.  The  scrip- 
tures generally  contain  moral  laws,  given  as  command- 
ments sometimes  with  a  promise  of  reward,  but  gen- 
erally without  argument  concerning  the  reasons,  ex- 
cept God's  command,  that  justify  these  moral  laws. 

Ethics,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  discover  in  the 
nature  of  man  and  society  the  principles  or  laws  of 
conduct  which  justify  themselves  by  their  conse- 
quences. It  raises  the  questions,  why  are  the  last  five 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Decalogue  justified  by 
reason  and  what  is  called  secular  knowledge?  The  an- 
swer in  each  case  is  simple  and  convincing.  When  it 
comes  to  application  of  some  of  these  laws  to  the  com- 
plex economic  and  social  life  of  the  present  generation, 
however,  it  is  not  always  so  simple.  Do  laborers  or 
business  men,  for  instance,  sometimes  steal,  rob,  or  lie 
without  realizing  that  they  are  doing  so?  What  con- 
stitutes a  lie?  May  a  person  under  some  circumstances, 
lie  by  remaining  silent  when  he  should  speak  what 
he  knows  to  be  a  fact?  Is  not  a  person  lying  when  he 
intends  to  deceive  either  by  his  speech,  his  looks,  his 
actions,  or  his  failure  to  speak  or  act?  If  only  the  first 
of  these  conditions  is  admitted  as  a  sin  of  commission 
then  the  others  must  be  acknowledged  as  sins  of  omis- 
sion. Why  is  it  wrong  to  covet  the  possessions  of  an- 
other? The  answer  is  found  in  consideration  of  what 
in  general  are  the  consequences  of  coveting. 

Jesus,  speaking  of  prophets  true  and  false,  said,  **By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  The  student  of  ethics 
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RELIGION    AND    ETHICS 

is  concerned  to  discover  the  fruits  or  consequences  of 
ditferent  types  of  conduct  and  approving  or  disap- 
proving conduct  on  these  grounds.  This  is  the  primary 
purpose  of  ethics,  rather  than  to  pass  judgment  upon 
individuals.  By  this  method  he  may  readily  find  rea- 
sons in  the  nature  of  man  and  society  for  adhering 
rigidly  to  the  admonition  of  Jesus,  "Judge  not,  that  ye 
be  not  judged,"  meaning,  evidently,  condemn  not  that 
ye  be  not  condemned.  One  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  for  many 
people  is  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  involving  the 
problem  of  returning  good  for  evil.  What  are  the  con- 
sequences of  returning  evil  for  evil?  Without  doubt, 
to  multiply  evil,  whether  between  individuals,  fami- 
lies, or  communities,  feuds  that  never  end,  except  by 
turning  to  the  admonitions  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

Ethics  is  not  opposed  to  religion,  rather  it  strongly 
supports  the  moral  laws  and  high  ideals  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  often  throws  some  light  upon  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  daily  life  and  conduct 
in  a  complex  world. 


THE    FATHER    OF    ETHICS 

(\p  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  western  world  the  Greeks  made  by 
^^^  far  the  greatest  contribution  to  philosophy.  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle are  generally  rated  as  the  greatest  of  Greek  philosophers  and  the  main 
source  from  which  European  philosophy  developed.  Socrates  endeavored 
to  place  moral  principles  on  a  rational  basis,  and  devoted  his  life  toward 
realizing  this  purpose.  On  this  account  he  is  commonly  called  the  Father 
of  Ethics.  Like  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  commonly  called  by  secular  historians 
the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion,  Socrates  left  no  written  exposition 
pf  his  teachings.  Accounts  of  these  teachings  and  of  the  character  of  their 
author  were  written  by  his  pupils  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato,  of  which  the  Apology  is  but  one  of  many,  and  in,  the  Memora- 
bilia of  Xenophon.  We  reproduce  here  passages  from  these  sources.  Frag- 
ments appear  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics.  The  influence 
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of  Socrates,  however,  is  evident  in  some  measure  in  all  subsequent  ancient 
European  philosophy. 

FROM  SOCRATES'  DEFENCE  OF  HIMSELF  AS  REPORTED  BY 
PLATO  IN  THE  APOLOGY* 

In  whatsoever  pose  a  man  finds  himself,  whether  he  has  chosen  it, 
thinking  it  the  best,  or  whether  he  has  been  placed  there  by  his  superior, 
there  he  ought,  I  am  sure,  to  remain,  whatever  the  risks,  taking  no  thought 
of  death,  or  of  anything  else  save  disgrace. 

Strange  indeed  then  would  be  my  conduct,  if,  through  fear  of  death 
or  of  anything  else,  I, were  now  to  deseft  the  post  where  God  has  placed 
me,  as  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  he  has,  commanding  me  to  spend  my 
life  in  the  search  after  truth  and  in!  examining  myself  and  others. 

But  this  I  do  know,  that  to  do  wrong,  and  to  be  disloyal  to  a  superior 
— whether  God  or  man — is  base  and  dishonorable.  And  I  shall  always  fear 
and  flee  from  the  evils  that  I  know  to  be  evils,  rather  than  from  reputed 
evils  which,  for  all  I  know,  may  be  blessings. 

And  so  if  you  should  let  me  go  free  now,  notwithstanding  the  plea 
of  Anytus  that  either  you  ought  never  to  have  brought  me  to  trial  at  all, 
or,  having  done  so,  you  cannot  possibly  do  anything  but  put  me  to  death, 
because  as  he  tells  you,  if  I  escape  now  your  sons  will  all  forthwith  practise 
what  Socrates  teaches  and  he  utterly  ruined, — if  you  were  to  say  to  me, 
in  view  of  his  argument:  "Socrates,  this  time  we  shall  not  listen  to  Any- 
tus. "We  shall  let  you  go  free,  but  on  this  condition,  that  you  give  up  this 
quest  of  yours  and  philosophize  no  more.  If  you  are  caught  at  it  again  you 
shall  die."  If,  I  say,  you  were  to  let  me  off  on  these  terms,  I  should  reply: 
"Fellow -Athenians,  I  love  you,  I  am  devoted  to  you;  but  I  shall  obey  God 
rather  than  you.  And  while  breath  and  strength  hold  out  I  shall  never 
cease  from  pursuing  wisdom,  or  from  exhorting  any  one  of  you  whom  I 
may  meet,  speaking  frankly  to  him,  and  saying  in  my  usual  fashion:  "My 
friend,  as  a  citizen  of  Athens,  a  city  greatest  and  most  famous  for  its  wis- 
dom and  power,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  be  so  greedy  for  wealth  and  name 
and  fame,  so  careless  and  so  thoughtless  about  wisdom  and  truth  and  the 
perfecting  of  your  own  soul?"  And  if  he  contradicts  me,  and  says  that  he 
does  care  about  these  things,  I  shall  not  take  him  at  his  word  and  straight- 
way let  him  go,  but  I  shall  question  him  and  cross-question  him  and  test 
him,  and  if  I  find  that  he  is  not  virtuovis,  but  only  says  that  he  is,  I  shall 
rebuke  him  for  prizing  least  what  is  of  most  value  and  prizing  more 

*Quoted  from  Bakewell's  Source  Book   in  Ancient  Pkilosophtf,   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Used 
by    permission. 
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what  is  of  less  worth.  This  service  I  shall  render  to  every  one  I  meet,  young 
or  old,  citizen  or  alien,  but  especially  to  you  citizens,  for  you  are  more 
nearly  akin  to  me.  Be  assured,  this  is  God's  command.  And  I  hold  that  no 
greater  blessing  has  ever  befallen  you  in  Athens  than  this  my  service  to 
God.  For  I  spend  all  my  time  going  about  among  you,  persuading  you, 
old  and  yoimg  alike,  not  to  be  soHcitous  about  your  bodies  or  your  pos- 
sessions, but  first  of  all,  and  most  earnestly,  to  consider  how  to  make  your 
souls  as  perfect  as  possible;  and  telling  you  that  wealth  does  not  bring  vir- 
tue; rather  virtue  brings  wealth  and  every  other  human  good,  private  or 
public.  If  then  by  such  teaching  I  corrupt  the  youth,  these  must  be  per- 
nicious doctrines.  But  if  any  one  asserts  that  I  teach  anything  else  than 
this  he  lies.  "Wherefore,  Athenians,  either  listen  to  Anytus  or  do  not,  ac- 
quit me  or  not;  but  rest  assured,  I  shall  never  alter  my  way  of  life — no, 
not  though  many  deaths  await  me. 

Do  not  interrupt  me,  f ellow -Athenians ;  stand  by  me  in  the  request 
I  made  that  you  should  Usten  patiently  to  my  words.  For  I  think  that  it 
will  be  to  your  advantage  to  hear  them.  I  hesitate  to  speak,  for  thd  fact  is 
what  I  am  going  to  say  is  pretty  sure  to  make  you  shouting  mad;  but  you 
simply  mustn't  let  it  do  so.  If  you  put  me  to  death,  my  charaJcter  being 
such  as  I  tell  you  it  is,  you  may  be  very  sure  that  you  will  do  greater  harm 
to  yourselves  than  to  me.  Neither  Meletus  nor  Anytus  could  possibly  do 
me  any  real  injury;  it  isn't  in  their  power  to  do  so;  for  I  take  it  Providence 
will  never  permit  a  bad  man  to  harm  one  better  than  himself.  Meletus 
may  indeed  compass  my  death,  he  may  have  me  banished  or  deprived  of 
my  rights  as  a  citizen.  And  very  likely  he,  and  other  men  too,  imagine 
that  these  things  are  very  great  evils.  I  do  not.  Nay,  I  hold  that  it  is  a 
much  greater  evil  to  do  what  he  is  doing  now — trying  to  put  a  man  to 
death  unjustly. 

«  ft  • 

Listen,  and  I'll  tell  you  some  of  my  experiences,  that  you  may  be 
convinced  that  I  would  give  way  to  no  man  through  fear  of  death,  al- 
though, for  not  giving  way,  I  should  have  to  die  on  the  spot. 

So  Meletus  proposes  death  as  the  penalty.  Very  good.  And  what  shall 
I  propose  to  you,  fellow -Athenians,  as  a  counter  penalty?  Obviotisly,  what 
I  deserve.  And  what  is  that?  What  penalty  should  I  suffer,  what  fine  should 
I  pay  because  I  didn't  spend  my  life  in  ease;  because  I  cared  not  for  what 
most  men  prize — making  and  hoarding  money,  military  commands,  speech- 
making  in  the  assembly,  public  offices,  and  the  conspiracies  and  factions 
of  our  state,  thinking  myself  really  too  conscientious  a  man  to  go  in  for 
such  things  and  live;  because  I  didn't  enter  upon  a  career  which  would 
prevent  my  doing  any  good  to  you  or  to  myself,  but  adopted  the  course 
that  would  enable  me,  as  I  have  said,  to  do  the  greatest  possible  service 
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to  each  of  you  individually,  and  tried  to  persuade  each  of  you  to  take 
thought  for  himself  and  consider  how  he  could  make  himself  as  good  and 
as  wise  as  possible  before  he  took  thought  for  his  affairs,  and  in  the  same 
way  to  take  thought  for  the  state  itself  before  concerning  himself  with 
the  state's  affairs,  and  in  all  cases  to  follow  the  same  order  in  his  solici- 
tudes? What  then  do  I  deserve  for  such  a  life?  Something  good,  fellow- 
Athenians,  if  I  must  really  fix  the  penalty  according  to  my  deserts,  and 
moreover  a  good  such  as  would  be  suitable  for  me  to  accept.  What  then 
is  a  fit  recompense  for  a  benefactor  who  is  poor  and  who  requires  leisure 
that  he  may  exhort  you?  Fellow -Athenians,  there  is  none  that  is  more 
fitting  for  a  man  of  that  sort  than  that  he  be  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum 
at  the  public  expense.  It  is  far  more  suitable  to  give  him  such  a  reward 
than  to  give  it  to  one  of  your  number  who  has  been  victorious  in  a;  horse- 
race, or  in  a  two-  or  four-horse  ohariot-race,  at  the  Olympic  games.  He 
gives  you  the  apj>earance  of  happiness;  I  give  you  the  reality.  Besides,  he 
is  not  in  want;  I  am.  And  so  if  I  must  propose  the  which  I  justly  deserve 
I  should  propose  this:  maintenance  in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  public  expense. 

•  •  • 

But,  miy  friends,  I  suspect  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  escape  death,  but 
rather  to  escape  wickedness.  For  wickedness  runs  swifter  than  death,  and 
now  I  who  am  old  and  slow  have  been  caught  by  the  slower  runner,  while 
my  accusers  who  are  clever  and  swift  have  been  caught  by  the  faster 
runner,  which  is  wickedness.  And  now  I  depart  having  been  condemned 
to  death  by  you.  They,  too,  depart  condemned  by  truth  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  depravity  and  unrighteousness.  I  abide  by  my  punishment;  let  them 
abide  by  theirs.  I  suppose  these  things  are  destined  so  to  be;  and  I  think 
that  it  is  all  for  the  best. 

And  now  I  want  to  prophesy  the  future  to  you  who  have  condemned 
me.  For  I  am  about  to  die,  and  that  is  the  time  when  men  are  most  gifted 
with  prophetic  power.  I  say  to  you  you  who  have  condemned  me  to  death, 
that  the  moment  I  am  gone  punishment  will  overtake  you,  yes,  by  heaven, 
a  punishment  far  more  severe  than  the  penalty  of  death  which  you  have 
inflicted  upon  me.  You  have  now  done  this  thing  in  the  belief  that  you 
are  going  to  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  giving  an  account  of  your  lives. 
I  assure  you  that  the  result  will  be  quite  to  the  contrary.  There  will  be 
many  more  to  call  you  to  account,  men  whom  I  have  thus  far  been  hold- 
ing in  check  though  you  didn't  perceive  it.  And  they  are  younger,  and  will 
be  so  much  the  harder  upon  you,  and  you  will  be  so  much  the  more  angry 
with  them.  For  you  are  much  mistaken  if  you  think  that  by  putting  men 
to  death  you  can  keep  people  from  reproaching  you  for  your  evil  lives. 
That  way  of  escape  is  certainly  not  possible,  nor  is  it  honorable.  The  way 
that  is  at  once  easiest  and  most  honorable  is,  not  to  be  silencing  the  re- 
proaches of  others,  but  to  be  making  yourselves  as  perfect  as  you  can. 
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With  this  prophecy,  then,  I  take  my  leav€  of  you  who  have  condemned 


me. 


Give  me  beauty  in  the  inward  soul,  and  may  the  outward  and  the 
inward  man  be  at  one! — Socrates'  personal  prayer 

•  •  • 

Neither,  if  we  ought  to  do  wrong  at  all,  ought  we  to  repay  wrong 
with  wrong,  as  the  world  thinks  we  may? 

And  is  it  right  to  repay  evil  with  evil,  as  the  world  thinks  or  not 
right?  Certainly  it  is  not  right. 

We  ought  not  to  repay  wrong  with  wrong  or  do  harm  to  any  man, 
no  matter  what  we  may  have  suffered  from  him. — Socrates y  as  reported  by 
Plato  in  the  dialogue,  Crito. 

ETHICS   OF   THE    STOICS 

Look  at  thyself  as  a  sohtary  creature,  and  it  is  according  to  nature  to 
live  to  old  age,  to  grow  rich,  to  keep  good  health.  But  if  thou  look  at  thy- 
self as  a  man,  and  as  a  part  of  a  certain  whole,  for  the  sake  of  that  whole 
it  may  become  thee  now  to  have  sickness,  now  to  sail  the  seas  and  run  in 
peril,  now  suffer  need,  and  perchance  to  die  before  thy  tim^.—Epictetus 

For  we  are  made  for  co-operation,  like  feet,  like  hands,  like  eyelids, 
like  the  rows  of  upper  and  lower  teeth.  To  act  against  one  another  then  is 
contrary  to  nature.  ...  To  care  for  all  men  is  according  to  man's  nature. 

Have  I  done  something  for  the  general  interest?  Well,  then,  I  have 
had  my  reward.  .  .  .  For  whatsoever,  either  by  myself  or  with  another, 
I  can  do,  ought  to  be  directed  to  this  only,  to  that  which  is  useful  and  well 
suited  to  society.  .  .  .  Does  anyone  do  wrong?  It  is  to  himself  that  he  does 
wrong. — Marcus  Aurelius 


QUOTATIONS  FROM  JAMES  SETH— A  STUDY  OF   ETHICAL 

PRINCIPLES" 

The  problem  of  ethics  is.  Why  is  the  individual  act  or  set  of  actions 
right?  And  the  why  of  the  right  is  found  in  the  what  of  the  good. 

The  most  effective  man  is  he  who  knowing  best  and  thinking  most 
profoundly  about  Hfe's  meaning,  feels  also  most  intensely,  and  acts  most 
promptly  and  consistently  in  accordance  with  his  thought  and  feeling. 

The  question  of  ethics  is  not:  What  pleases?  but.  What  ought  to 
please?  In  what  activities  may  I,  as  a  human  being,  rightly  take  pleasure? 

*Charles   Scribner's   Sons,   6th   edition,    revised    1902.     Used   by   permission.     ... 
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:  Feeling  is  an  integral  part  of  the  moral  life,  which  no  ethical  theory 
can  afford  to  overlook. 

We  must  indeed  believe  that  the  goal  of  moral  progress  is  the  com- 
plete coincidence  of  goodness  with  happiness. 

So  act  as  to  regard  humanity,  whether  in  thine  own  person  or  in  that 
of  another,  always  as  an  end,  never  as  a  means. — Kant 

Virtue  is  not  a  spontaneous  natural  growth,  still  less  an  original  en- 
dowment of  nature.  Man  has  to  constitute  himself  a  moral  person:  slowly 
and  laboriously,  out  of  the  original  data  of  individual  feeling  and  impulse, 
of  disposition  and  environment,  he  has  to  raise  the  structure  of  ethical 

manhood. 

The  true  doing  is  that  doing  which  is  also  a  being,  and  the  medimn 
of  a  better  and  fuller  being,  of  a  higher  and  more  perfect  self-develop- 
ment. 

The  only  true  benevolence  is  that  which  helps  another  to  help  him- 
self; which,  by  the  very  aid  it  gives,  inspires  in  the  recipient  a  new  sense 
of  his  own  responsibility,  and  rouses  him  to  a  better  life. 

The  Ufe  of  true  citizenship  may  mean  for  the  individual  a  willingness 
to  die  for  his  country's  good,  and  the  rightful  service  of  the  citizen  must 
always  far  transcend  the  Umits  of  a  virtue  that  calculates  returns.  Yet 
the  State  can  never  legitimately  demand  of  the  individual  a  moral  sacri- 
fice, or  ask  him  to  be  false  to  his  own  ideals  of  life.  The  State,  being  an 
ethical  institution,  cannot,  without  contradicting  its  own  nature,  con- 
tradict the  moral  nature  of  the  individual;  and  what  is  true  of  the  State 
is  true  of  all  other  institutions,  as  the  Family  and  the  Church. 

From  an  ethical  standpoint  the  State  must  be  regarded  as  a  means, 
not  as  in  itself  an  end.  The  State  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  person,  not  the 
person  for  the  sake  of  the  State.  The  ethical  unit  is  the  person;  and  the 
function  of  the  State  is  not  to  supersede  the  person,  but  to  aid  him  in  the 
development  of  his  personality — to  give  him  room  and  opportunity. 

Even  the  State  must  not  usurp  the  functions  of  any  other  ethical  in- 
stitution. It  has  its  genius,  they  have  theirs;  and,  as  they  recognize  its 
rights,  it  must  recognize  theirs  also.  The  most  important  of  these  institu- 
tions within  the  State  are  the  Family  and  the  Church. 

The  State,  in  short,  must  not  claim  the  entire  man;  to  do  so  were  to 
destroy  its  own  idea.  The  most  perfect  State  will  be  that  in  which  there 
is  least  repression  and  most  encouragement  and  development  of  the  free 
life  of  a  full  individuality  in  all  the  citizens. 

The  sphere  of  the  higher  justice,  or  that  of  true  benevolence,  is  part 
of  the  sphere  of  the  State's  legitimate  activity.  This  higher  justice  means 
that  all  be  provided  with  the  full  opportunity  of  the  ethical  Ufe  which 
is  so  apt,  even  in  our  own  civilization,  to  be  open  only  to  the  few. 

Modern  patriotism  ought  to  differ  from  the  patriotism  of  the  past 
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in  a  larger  and  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  service  which  our 
own  country  is  called  to  render  to  the  world  at  large. 

•  «  • 

QUOTATIONS  FROM   DR.   RALPH  T.   FLEWELLING— 
THE  THINGS  THAT  MATTER  MOST'' 

Nothing  blinds  the  average  man  to  truth  as  the  presence  of  selfish 
interests. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  the  question  of  what  matters  most  in  our  human 
existence,  we  soon  hit  upon  the  undeniable  reality  of  spiritual  fact.  In  a 
humdrum  world  we  seem  to  be  living  for  a  very  material  s.et  of  values, 
such  as  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  or  learning  as  evi- 
denced by  possessions,  place,  or  djegrees,  but  whatever  sacrifices  we  are 
willing  to  make  to  these  false  and  ostensible  goods,  we  are  really  seeking 
these  things  in  the  hopje  of  coming  by  deeper  satisfactions. 

Values  are  to  be  judged  by  the  satisfaction  they  provide  the  person, 
and  their  cogency  in  creating  in  him  an  aptitude  and  love  for  still  higher 
accomplishment.  The  highest  satisfaction  of  all  is  to  be  the  kind  of  man 
or  woman  which  in  his  heart  one  knows  he  ought  to  be.  Self-realization 
is  the  supreme  value. 

Personal  Hberty  can  never  be  rightfully  granted  if  it  means  the  in- 
troduction of  influences  that  are  degrading  to  the  morals,  ideals,  physical 
health,  comfort,  or  enjoyment  of  society  as  a  whole. 

To  make  a  living  is  to  rise  or  fall  on  a  single  throw  of  the  dice,  to 
measure  success  in  terms  of  food  and  raiment;  to  make  a  life  is  to  place 
on^'s  self  above  the  accidents,  the  good  or  evil  fortunes  of  the  world,  and 
whatever  happens,  to  provide  one's  self  with  undying  satisfactions  which 
neither  time  nor  tide  of  luck  can  take  away. 

Without  the  presence  of  moral  insight  the  advance  of  science  becomes 
the  menace  of  hiimanity.  Morally  untempered,  it  promises  only  universal 
destruction  to  that  fragile  plant  which  we  call  human  Hfe  and  civiHzation. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  that,  though  facts  might  remain  after  such 
devastation,  science  itself  would  he  destroyed,  if  not  forever,  at  least  until 
the  birth  of  a  new  race  whose  moral  achievement  should  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  their  scientific  progress. 

We  live  in  an  age  to  which  self-resttaint  is  hateful.  Our  emphasis 
— -more  on  page  488 

*The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1946.  Used  by  permission.  Dr.  Flewclling  is  Emeritus  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Philosophy.  University  of  Southern  California,  and  editor  of  "The  Personalist," 
a  quarterly  Journal  of  Philosophy,   Religion  and  Literature. 
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HPhis    month's    cover    subject    is 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  whom  we 
are  honoring  as  a  pioneer  and  leader 
in  building  up  the  Church. 

The  pattern  of  his  early  Hfe  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Brig- 
ham  Young,  who  became  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.  He  was  born 
in  Vermont  only  two  weeks  later 
than  Brigham,  on  June  14,  1801. 
He  obtained  some  schooling  in  local 
schools  and  learned  blacksmithing 
from  his  father.  At  nineteen  he  be- 
gan learning  the  pottery  trade  from 
his  elder  brother.  During  this  time 
they  moved  to  Mendon,  New  York, 
where  Heber  later  bought  his  bro- 
ther's business  and  was  married  to 
Vilate  Murray.  Here  he  and  Brig- 
ham  Young  became  acquainted  and 
developed  their  close  friendship. 

Through  Brigham's  brother,  Phin- 
eas,  Heber  C.  Kimball  first  saw  the 
Book  of  Mormon  and  heard  the 
Mormon  elders  preach;  He  had 
Joined  the  Baptist  Church  only  a 
few  weeks  before,  but  after  study 
and  investigation  of  the  gospel  he 
felt  sure  enough  of  its  truth  to  be 
be  baptized  in  April  of  1832.  Before 
long  he  was  ordained  an  elder  and 
began  preaching  with  the  Youngs 
in  nearby  towns.  A  number  of  peo- 
ple were  baptized  and  branches  built 
up.  Later  that  year  he  went  to  Kirt- 
land  to  visit  the  Prophet  and  in  the 
following  fall  sold  his  possessions 
and  moved  to  Kirtland. 
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Zion's  Camp  was  organized  in 
1834  and  he  participated  in  this 
march  as  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
companies.  In  1835  when  the  first 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve  was  orga- 
nized he  was  ordained  an  apostle. 
As  such  he  performed  short  missions 
in  the  States,  but  his  great  mission- 
ary calling  came  when  he  was  set 
apart  to  open  the  mission  in  Eng- 
land, the  first  to  be  estabUshed  in  a 
foreign  country.  During  the  latter 
half  of  1837  and  the  first  part  of 
183  8  he  and  his  companions,  Orson 
Hyde,  Willard  Richards  and  Joseph 
Fielding,  baptized  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  persons,  thus  making  a 
good  beginning  in  what  proved  to 
be  a  fertile  field  for  missionary  la- 
bor. He  performed  a  second  mission 
to  England  with  the  other  apostles 
in  1839,  departing  from  the  temple 
lot  at  Far  West,  in  fulfilment  of 
prophecy. 

After  his  return  from  this  mis- 
sion he  was  active  in  city  and 
Church  affairs  in  Nauvoo.  He  led 
a  division  of  the  Saints  out  of  Nau- 
voo when  they  were  forced  to  flee. 
He  went  with  the  advance  company 
to  the  Valley  in  1847  and  was  in 
charge  of  another  company  that 
crossed  the  plains  the  next  summer. 

Returning    to    Winter    Quarters 

after  the  first  trek  to  Salt  Lake  he 

was  chosen  as  first  counselor  in  the 

First  Presidency,  fulfilling  a  bless- 

— more  on  page  495 
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Some  Notes  on  the  Alcohol  Prob- 
lem, by  Deets  Pickett  (with  chapter 
by  Bishop  Wilbur  E.  Hammaker, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Temper- 
ance of  the  Methodist  Church), 
pubhshed  by  The  Board  of  Temper- 
ance, 100  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E., 
Washington  2,  D.C.  Pp.  127.  Paper 
bound  50  c,  cloth  bound  $1.00 — 
This  volume  is  a  ■  compendium  of 
reliable  information  about  the  bev- 
erage alcohol  problem. 

Following  is  the  table  of  contents: 
"Alcohol,  What  it  is,  and  its  Effect 
on  Man,"  "The  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Movement  Yesterday  and  To- 
day," "Why  Do  Men  and  Women 
Drink?"  "Where  We  Find  the  Drink 
Problem,"  "The  Problem  of  the 
'Excessive  Drinker,' "  "The  Liquor 
Institution  and  its  Consequences," 
"Temperance  and  the  Truth  About 
Prohibition,"  "How  Repeal  Came 
and  its  Results,"  "Drink  and  the 
Christian  Family,"  "The  Liquor 
TrafiSc  and  ReaHsm,"  "Eyes  That 
See  Not." 

This  book  is  very  well  worth 
reading  by  everyone  interested  in 
human  welfare.  It  presents  reHable 
information  relating  to  the  beverage 
alcohol  problem,  and  offers  sound 
advice  to  both  young  and  old.  The 
author  advocates  total  abstinence 
as  the  only  safety  from  the  dire 
consequences  of  indulgence  in  alco- 
holic beverages.  He  deplores  the  fact 


that  nvmierous  American  citizens 
refused  to  obey  the  Prohibition  law 
and  consequently  a  majority,  "in 
the  interest  of  temperance"  as  some 
thought,  voted  to  repeal  it.  The  pre- 
sent need  is  a  very  vigorous  edu- 
cation campaign.  '-^', 

Persons  not  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  the  AlcohoUcs  Anony- 
mous will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation: 

"We  must  also  reahze  that  while, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  the  alcohoUc 
is  a  sick  man,  the  fact  does  not  re- 
lieve him  of  responsibility  for  his 
condition.  Alcoholics  Anonymous, 
which  is  the  most  successful  agency 
dealing  with  the  rehabilitation  of 
these  people,  definitely  does  not  en- 
courage those  coming  to  it  for  coun- 
sel to  take  refuge  in  the  "baby's 
alibi'  that  they  are  free  of  responsi- 
bility, that  'they  are  different  and 
couldn't  help  it.'  On  the  contrary, 
they  encourage  them  to  confess  to 
Almighty  God  and  to  those  they 
have  injured  that  they  have  sinned. 
The  following  'Twelve  Steps  to 
Freedom'  from  alcoholic  slavery  de- 
fines the  attitude  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous: 

1.  We  admitted  we  were  power- 
less over  alcohol — that  our  lives  had 
become  unmanageable. 

2.  Came  to  believe  that  a  Power 
greater  than  ourselves  could  restore 
us  to  sanity. 

3.  Made  a  decision  to  turn  our 
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will  and  our  lives  over  to  the  care 
of  God,  as  we  understand  Him. 

4.  Made  a  searching  and  fearless 
inventory  of  ourselves. 

5.  Admitted  to  God,  to  ourselves 
and  to  another  human  being,  the 
exact  nature  of  our  wrongs. 

6.  Were  entirely  ready  to  have 
God  remove  all  these  defects  of 
character. 

7.  Humbly  asked  Him  to  remove 
our  shortcomijqgig,, 

8.  Made  a  iist  of  all  persons  we 
had  harmed,  and  became  willing  to 
make  amends  to  them  all. 

9.  Made  direct  amends  to  such 
people  wherever  possible,  except 
when  to  do  so  would  injure  them 
or  others. 

.10.  Continued  to  take  personal 
inventory,  and  when  we  were  wrong 
promptly  admitted  it. 

11.  Sought  through  prayer  and 
meditation  to  Improve  our  conscious 
contact  with  God,  as  we  under- 
stand Him,  praying  only  for  knowl- 
edge of  His  will  for  us  and  the 
power  to  carry  that  out. 

12.  Having  had  a  spiritual  ex- 
perience as  the  result  of  these  steps, 
we  tried  to  carry  this  message  to 
alcoholics,  and  to  practice  these 
principles  in  all  our  afiFairs. 

"Every  city  ought  to  have  a  clinic 
for  alcoholics  and  if  they  are  com- 
mitted by  courts,  they  should  be 
sent  to  farms  or  other  institutions 


where  there  is  some  hope  that  they 
may  be  restored  to  physical  and  men- 
tal health. 

"Few  public  policies  have  been  less 
intelligent  than  the  practice  of  send- 
ing alcoholics  to  jail.  The  jails  all 
over  the  country  are  filled  with 
drunks;  their  number  has  been  in- 
creasing rapidly  ever  since  the  re- 
peal of  prohibition.  They  are 
brought  Into  court  where  they  are 
fined  and,  unable  to  pay  their  fines, 
are  commited  to  jail.  This  routine 
is  repeated  again  and  again."  (Pp. 
57-59.) 

The  author  recommends  reading 
A  Certain.  Rich  Man  by  William 
Allen  White  and  by  way  of  con- 
clusion quotes  the  following:  "Our 
Father  is  saying  something  to  us 
akin  to  what  old  General  Ward  said 
to  his  son,  Neal.  'You  can  do  your 
duty;'  He  is  saying,  '^joxxi:  duty  to 
mankind.  You  can  be  true  to  the  tie 
that  binds  you  to  humanity.'  Truly, 
there  are  responsibilities,  duties,  rest- 
ing on  us.  We  can  be  loyal  and  real; 
we  can  hear  the  summons  of  our 
Father;  we  can  be  true  to  mankind; 
we  can  serve  humanity  with  seeing 
eyes.  Or  we  can  dodge  and  do  noth- 
ing like  shirkers  and  cowards.  God 
and  man  call  us.  Shall  we  rush  to 
the  fray  as  if  summoned  to  a  ban- 
quet? It  behooves  us  for  the  sake 
of  God  and  man,  not  to  be  recreant 
to  our  trust." — M.B. 


WANTED:  Inexperienced  man  over  30  to  train  for  bartender's  position. 
If  you  drink,  you  cannot  qualify. — Advertisement  of  the  Maxwell 
House,  quoted  in  "Allegiance",  Denver,  Colorado. 
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X.   MORMON  PIONEERING  IN   OLD  NEVADA 


T  Ttah  Territory,  as  told  in  a  pre- 
vious article  of  this  series,  first 
extended  from  the  crest  of  the 
Rockies  to  that  of  the  Sierras,  and 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  old 
Oregon  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
New  Mexico.  All  of  what  is  now 
Nevada,  therefore,  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Governor  Brigham 
Young.  Most  of  this  then  western 
part  of  Utah — largely  a  spread  of 
desert  and  rugged  mountain  bound- 
ed valleys — was  inhabited  by  wan- 
dering bands  of  Pahutes,  Washoes, 
and  Gosiutes,  with  a  scattered  few 
of  other  Indian  tribes. 

Naturally  these  redmen  at  first 
had  to  be  left  to  their  own  Indian 
ways.  Generally  it  was  a  hungry, 
hopeless  life  they  led  trying  to  wrest 
food  and  clothing  and  shelter  from 
the  arid  wilds.  First  whitemen  to 
penetrate  this  difficult  region  often 
perished  there.  In  1827  Jedediah 
Strong  Smith  with  two  companions 
— the  first  Americans  to  cross  the 
Great  Basin — staggered  out  of  the 
desert  into  a  camp  of  Indians  in  Skull 
Valley.  Seven  of  the  eight  horses 
with  which  they  left  California  had 
died  on  the  way,  only  one  of  the 
animals  surviving  the  man-testing 
ordeal. 


In  1846,  the  Reed-Donner  Party, 
which  preceded  tife- Mormon  Pio- 
neers into  Salt  Lake  Valley,  left  a 
trail  of  tragedy  in  attempting  to 
cross  this  same  region.  Many  of 
them,  weakened  by  their  struggle, 
perished  in  the  snows  of  the  Sierras. 
Bodies  of  these  unfortunates,  dis- 
covered by  General  Kearny  when 
with  his  Mormon  Battalion  escort 
he  was  taking  Fremont  back  east, 
were  buried  by  these  soldiers. 

This  then  was  the  realm  to  be 
governed  by  the  oflScials  of  Utah 
Territory.  Added  to  its  natural  ele- 
ments of  resistance  and  its  untamed 
inhabitants,  there  were  suddenly  to 
be  added  even  tougher  problems — 
those  thrust  upon  the  region  by  the 
California  Gold  Rush.  It  was  not 
long  after  the  "Golden  State"  felt 
the  full  force  of  this  rush  that  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  began  to  get  some  of  the 
frenzy  of  the  struggle  for  quick 
riches. 

Mormon  Battalion  soldiers,  it  will 
be  recalled,  had  not  only  participat- 
ed in  the  great  gold  discovery,  but 
had  carried  some  of  the  precious 
metal  on  to  Utah.  This  was  in  the 
summer  of  1848.  Despite  the  earnest 
counsel  of  President  Young  for  the 
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Saints  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
leave  their  farms  and  homes  for  will- 
of-the-wisp  riches  in  the  new  eldo- 
rado,  some  of  them  yielded  to  the 
allurement  and  joined  the  hurrying 
horde  in  a  scramble  for  "gold  dust." 

One  of  a  group  of  these  Mormon 
argonauts,  encamped  for  noon  on 
what  was  afterwards  named  "Gold 
Creek"  Nevada,  took  out  shovel 
and  pan,  and  washed  some  of  the 
sand  along  the  creek.  The  result  was 
"gold  color."  This  party,  however, 
eager  to  reach  what  they  felt  was 
richer  mining,  hastened  over  the 
Sierras.  The  "promise"  was  left  for 
others  to  follow,  as  some  did  a  few 
years  later,  to  what  was  the  dis- 
covery of  perhaps  the  richest  mining 
field  in  the  world — the  famed  Corn- 
stock  Lode. 

A  natural  effect  of  the  "Gold 
Rush"  was  to  spur  trade.  With  hun- 
dreds of  folk  passing  through  the 
new  settlements,  our  pioneers  reaped 
a  harvest  for  all  the  foods  they  could 
produce  on  their  farms  and  for  need- 
ful things  they  could  make  in  their 
shops  and  homes.  Extension  of  the 
facilities  for  trade  was  a  result.  One 
such  venture  was  made  in  1849  by 
Hampden  S.  Beattie,  who,  with  Ab- 
ner  Blackburn  of  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion, established  a  summer  trad- 
ing post  in  Carson  Valley  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sierras. 

In  1851  a  caravan  of  thirteen 
wagons  laden  with  goods  and  sup- 
plies arrived  under  the  leadership  of 
John  and  Enoch  Reese  at  the  so- 
called  "Mormon  Station."  This  the 
two  brothers  purchased  to  set  up 
a  more  extensive  trading  post.  They 
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constructed  some  sturdy  buildings, 
erected  a  stockade  round  them  for 
protection,  and  began  the  cultiva- 
tion of  nearby  fertile  land.  One  of 
the  structures  of  the  frontier  post 
remained  standing  until  about  1920 
when  it  was  accidentally  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  1 852  an  official  land  grant 
was  made  to  the  Reese  Brothers  cov- 
ering the  property  they  had  de- 
veloped. 

Evidence  of  the  prosperity  that 
was  attending  their  enterprise  came 
in  several  ways  that  same  year.  Gold 
coin,  struck  fom  California  gold 
•at  the  pioneer  mint  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  began  to  circulate  rather  free- 
ly. A  herd  of  some  thirty  cows  and 
a  few  hogs  was  brought  to  help 
stock  "Mormon  Station."  That 
year  saw  also  a  promising  harvest 
of  vegetables,  grain,  some  small 
fruits  and  watermelons. 

Meantime  Governor  Brigham 
Young,  with  clear  recognition  of 
the  need  for  stable  government  in 
this  farflung  part  of  Utah,  through 
cooperation  of  the  legislature,  or- 
ganized Carson  County.  Over  this 
he  placed  Orson  Hyde,  a  just,  cour- 
ageous pioneer,  as  probate  judge. 
Apostle  Hyde,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  led  in  the  founding  of 
old  Kanesville,  Iowa.  He  was  splend- 
idly trained  for  this  new  venture. 

Out  to  Carson  Valley  at  the  base 
of  the  Sierras,  he  led  a  tested  group 
of  pioneers.  In  1855  a  settlement 
was  begun  round  the  Reese  Brothers 
trading  post.  It  was  one  of  the  main 
trails  to  the  gold  fields  of  Califor- 
nia. Some  of  this  precious  metal  in- 
deed was  being  mined  close  to  this 
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new  town.  Among  the  first  of  the 
official  acts  of  Judge  Hyde  was  to 
secure  right  to  construct  a  flume 
for  the  help  of  those  who  were  wash- 
ing out  gold. 

A  number  of  tested  pioneers  who 
later  played  leading  roles  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Utah  were  in  the  com- 


with  the  mill  stones,  But  thanks  to 
our  Heavenly  Father,  we  are  still 
safe  and  sound,  and  in  fine  spirits." 

Apostle  Hyde  also  reported  that 
the  pioneers  who  had  preceded  this 
colonizing  company,  John  and 
Enoch  Reese,  had  done  an  immense 
amount  of  labor.  They  had  "a  most 


"Mormon  Station,"  first  house  in  what  is  now  Nevada,  at  site  of  Genoa— "Cradle  City" 
of  that  state — founded  by  Mormon  colonists  under  Orson  Hyde  in  1855.  At  that  time  Nevada  was 
part  of  the  Territory  of  Utah. 


pany  led  by  Apostle  Hyde.  Report- 
ing their  journey  over  the  rugged 
Nevada  region,  he  said  it  was  suc- 
cessful but  fatiguing  for  man  and 
beast."  "The  Big  Mountain  east  of 
Salt  Lake  City,"  he  wrote  further, 
"is  not  a  'patching'  to  several  we 
came  down,  all  wheels  locked,  and 
men  behind  with  lariats  to  hold  back 
and  keep  the  wagons  from  ending 
over  upon  the  teams.  Still  we  got 
along  well  and  without  accident.  It 
is  a  miracle  how  we  ever  got  over 


splendid  mill  and  ranch."  Then  he 
adds,   "Their  crops   generally  look 


we 


11." 


Development  of  the  land  and  the 
building  of  a  flour  mill  followed. 
During  the  next  year,  1 8  56,  a  town- 
site  was  surveyed  and  a  town,  named 
Genoa,  was  platted.  This  became  the 
cradle  city  of  Nevada.  A  thriving 
community  was  on  its  way.  A 
branch  of  the  Mormon  Church  was 
established  there  and  church  services 
regularly  held.  A  school  was  opened. 
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Then  in  October  1856,  the  Carson 
Valley  Stake  of  Zion  was  organized. 

Difficulties  came,  of  course.  Gen- 
oa was  yoimg.  People  were  crowd- 
ing the  trails  and  the  settlers  na- 
uraily  kept  sharing  their  food  with 
folk  that  came  hungry.  During  the 
first  winter  supplies  grew  rather 
scant.  California  was  the  nearest 
source  of  more  ample  supplies,  but 
the  high  Sierras  made  a  serious  bar- 
rier during  the  "snowy  moons." 

A  somewhat  dramatic  incident 
which  occurred  at  Genoa  in  1934 
brings  us  closer  to  the  struggle  of 
these  pioneers.  It  was  during  a  cele- 
bration there  at  which  a  monument 
in  honor  of  the  founders  of  Nevada 
were  being  honored.  Joseph  Hyde, 
son  of  Apostle  Orson  Hyde,  was 
making  an  address  when,  seeing 
some  Washoe  Indian  women  in  the 
audience,  he  turned  to  them  and 
said,  "I  want  to  thank  you  here  to- 
day for  what  your  good  mothers  did 
once  for  my  father." 

Then  he  related  feelingly  how 
Apostle  Hyde  with  two  companions, 
when  his  followers  were  getting  low 
on  food,  had  gone  on  snowshoes 
across  the  Sierras  to  get  more  sup- 
pUes.  They  had  procured  what  they 
could  haul  back  on  sleds  and  had 
almost  reached  the  summit  when 
one  of  the  men  gave  up  and  re- 
turned. With  his  other  companion 
Orson  Hyde  persisted  until  they 
were  well  down  the  other  slope  and 
the  second  companion  gave  up  tem- 
porarily. As  the  courageous  leader 
struggled  on,  he  too,  nearer  the  goal 
dropped  from  sheer  exhaustion  in 
the  snow, 
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How  long  he  lay  there  he  hardly 
knew.  Suddenly,  however,  he  was 
wakened  by  the  barking  of  dogs. 
Then  he  was  found  and  rescued — 
as  was  his  companion  later — by 
some  Washoe  Indian  mothers.  "With 
all  my  heart,"  concluded  Joseph 
Hyde,  'T  thank  you  good  folk  here 
in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  of 
your  state,  for  what  your  mothers 
did  to  save  my  father." 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer  in 
conference  with  a  leading  business 
man  in  Minden,  Nevada,  saw  a  fine 
picture  of  Orson  Hyde  on  the  wall 
of  this  leader's  fine  office.  As  the 
conversation  turned  to  the  work  of 
this  pioneer  in  Nevada,  the  business 
man  remarked  earnestly,  "Judge 
Hyde  was  a  thoroughbred — a  real 
American." 

The  colony  he  led  in  developing 
Carson  Valley  was  short-lived.  With 
the  coming  of  Johnston's  Army  in- 
to Utah  in  1857,  the  Mormon  set- 
tlers there  were  called  back — as  they 
were  in  California,  to  the  central 
stakes  of  Zion.  Judge  Hyde,  re- 
sponding like  a  good  soldier  to  that 
call,  gave  up  that  promise  of  wealth 
— sold  out  "for  a  song"  his  holdings 
— as  did  the  others  who  heeded  the 
advice  of  their  leaders — and  journ- 
eyed back  across  the  desert  trails  in- 
to the  Salt  Lake  and  other  nearby 
valleys.  Genoa  was  left  to  become 
a  "ghost  town" — yet  echoing  still 
memories  of  the  Mormon  home- 
builders  who  founded  it. 

Not  all  those  who  had  pioneered 
there  returned  to  central  Utah.  Al- 
lurement of  the  fertile  land  in  Car- 
son Valley,  and  of  the  riches  being 
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opened  up  in  nearby  mines,  held  a 
number  of  the  Mormons  there.  Their 
afterlife  in  that  realm  was  natural- 
ly varied.  Some  carried  forward  as 
farmers  and  ranchers,  others  in 
business  and  mining  ventures,  with 
varying  successes. 

In  one  instance  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  counterpart  of  the  spec- 
tacular rise  and  fall  in  riches  that 
characterizes  the  story  of  Sam  Bran- 
nan.  This  Nevada  story,  however, 
links  with  the  name  of  a  Mormon 
woman,  Ellen  Cowan,  who  chose  not 
to  follow  her  husband,  who  returned 
with  Apostle  Hyde.  The  two  sep- 
arated and  Mrs.  Cowan  to  earn  an 
honest  living  opened  a  boarding 
house  in  the  rapidly  growing  min- 
ing camp,  Gold  Hill,  near  famed 
Virginia  City.  Among  her  guests 
was  a  genial  son  of  old  Ireland  known 
as  "Sandy"  Bowers.  In  time  these 
two  were  wed;  and  the  mining  camp 
boys,  with  a  flash  of  characteristic 
generosity  made  the  two  a  present, 
the  story  goes,  of  a  million  dollars 
in  mining  stock — probably  rated  at 
the  moment  for  only  a  few  cents  a 
share.  Yet  within  a  brief  time  this 
stock,  due  to  rich  finds  in  ore,  rose 
to  fabulous  values. 

Ellen  and  Sandy  Bowers  were  sky- 
rocketed into  the  class  of  multi- 
milUonaires.  Lavishly  they  enter- 
tained their  friends  and  noted  folk 
that  came  their  way.  Expensive 
travel  took  other  large  portions  of 
their  suddenly-acquired  wealth.  A 
mansion  erected  in  a  picturesque 
spot  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  used 
up  thousands  upon  thousands  more. 
Mining  stocks  in  a  few  years  went 


down;  and  the  generous  couple 
found  themselves  shorn  of  their 
riches.  Finally  "Sandy"  Bowers 
passed  away  and  was  buried  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  mansion.  Then 
Ellen,  without  funds,  and  forgotten 
by  friends  of  her  palmy  days,  passed 
her  few  remaining  years,  it  is  said, 
as  a  fortune  teller.  When  at  last  she 
passed  away,  some  kindly  folk  laid 
her  to  rest  beside  her  husband  on 
the  hillside.  Today  the  Bowers  man- 
sion, its  former  glory  gone,  may  still 
be  seen  in  its  picturesque  mountain 
setting. 

While  the  Mormon  colony  under 
Orson  Hyde  was  being  developed 
round  Genoa,  another  like  colony 
of  our  pioneers  was  developing 
at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  In  1855, 
a  number  of  families  led  by  William 
Bringhurst  arrived  there.  This  was 
one  of  the  settlements  planned 
along  the  old  Salt  Lake  and  Spanish 
Trails  leading  into  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. An  adobe  fort,  remains  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen,  was  con- 
structed. Farming  and  ranching  was 
followed  by  many  of  the  settlers; 
and  the  place  was  on  the  way  to 
solid  prosperity  when  its  settlers 
were  called  back  to  strengthen  the 
central  stakes  of  Zion. 

As  with  California  and  Wyoming, 
through  a  number  of  years,  the  Ne- 
vada realm  was  not  to  feel  the  force 
of  Mormon  pioneering.  Recent 
times,  however,  have  seen  a  return 
of  many  of  the  descendants  of  the 
home- building  folk  who  helped  to 
make  the  deserts  blossom.  A  goodly 
number  of  Latter-day  Saints  are 
— more  on  page  499 
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VI.   JOURNEYS   BY  LAND   AND   SEA, 


"XTlTiLLiAM  Clayton  did  not  long 
stay  in  the  Valley  after  his 
arrival  in  1847;  he  was  among  those 
who  were  to  return  to  Winter 
Quarters.  His  journal  entry  for 
Monday,  September  2  tells  of  his 
plans  to  return:  ".  .  .  After  dark 
President  Young  sent  for  me  to 
come  to  his  wagon  and  told  his  cal- 
culations about  our  starting  back. 
He  wants  me  to  start  with  the  ox 
teams  next  Monday  so  as  to  have 
a  better  privilege  of  taking  the  dis- 
tances, etc.  He  calculates  the  horse 
teams  to  start  two  weeks  later,  and 
if  the  first  company  arrives  at  Grand 
Island  before  the  other  comes  up  to 
wait  for  them  there,  kill  and  dry 
buffalo,  etc.  He  wants  the  roado- 
meter  fixed  this  'week  and  Elder 
Kimball  has  selected  William  King 
to  do  the  work."  He  did  not  leave, 
however,  until  the  17th. 
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The  return  trip  was  accomplished 
in  less  time  than  the  journey  west- 
ward, as  they  arrived  in  Winter 
Quarters  on  the  21st  of  October: 
"This  morning,  Brother  Empey, 
Lamb  and  myself  started  early  ac- 
companied by  six  horsemen  and  ar- 
rived in  Winter  Quarters  a  little 
before  noon.  I  found  my  family  all 
well  except  Moroni  who  is  very  sick 
and  his  mother  is  somewhat  sick. 
Their  circumstances  are  not  good, 
but  in  other  respects  they  have  been 
prosperous  for  which  I  thank  my 
God.  There  has  been  much  sickness 
here  and  many  deaths  during  the 
fall  and  many  are  now  suffering  for 
lack  of  some  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
We  have  been  prosperous  on  our 
journey  home  and  have  arrived  in 
nine  weeks  and  three  days,  includ- 
ing a  week's  delay  waiting  for  the 
twelve    and    killing    buffalo.    Our 
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health  has  been  remarkably  good, 
but  we  have  lacked  provisions,  many 
of  us  having  nothing  but  dry  buf- 
falo meat.  I  have  succeeded  in  mea- 
suring the  whole  distance  from  the 
City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  this 
place,  except  a  few  miles  between 
Horse  Creek  and  the  A  La  Bonte 
River  which  was  taken  from  the 
measurement  going  up.  I  find  the 
whole  distance  to  be  1032  miles  and 
am  now  prepared  to  make  a  com- 
plete traveler's  guide  from  here  to 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  having  been 
careful  in  taking  the  distance  from 
creek  to  creek,  over  bluffs,  moun- 
tains, etc.  It  has  required  much 
time  and  care  and  I  have  continual- 
ly labored  under  disadvantages  in 
consequence  of  the  companies  feel- 
ing no  interest  in  it.  The  health  of 
my  family  has  encouraged  me  for 
all  that  is  past  and  my  secret  grati- 
tude shall  ascend  to  Heaven  for  the 
unbounded  kindness  and  mercies 
which  the  Almighty  has  continual- 
ly poured  upon  them  in  my  ab- 
sence."* The  traveler's  guide  men- 
tioned above  is,  of  course,  the  book- 
let which  he  published  in  St.  Louis 
in  the  spring  of  1848  under  the  title 
of  "Latter-day  Saints'  Emigrants' 
Guide."  It  contains  detailed  infor- 
mation about  the  road  to  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  from  Winter  Quarters 
which  he  had  gathered  on  the  trek, 
both  going  west  and  returning  east. 

He  returned  to  the  Valley  with 
his  family  in  1848,  where  he  was  to 

*This  is  the  last  entry  in  the  journal  of  his 
experiences  on  the  Pioneer  trek.  Future  quota- 
tions will  be  from  a  heretofore  unpublished 
journal  of  his   missionary   experiences. 


remain  for  about  four  years.  In  1852 
he  was  again  called  to  leave  his  fam- 
ily, this  time  to  fill  a  mission  in 
England.  The  following  is  from  his 
journal  of  this  mission:  "At  a  spe- 
cial conference  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
held  in  the  Tabernacle  in  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  Territory,  on  Sat- 
urday, 28  of  August,  1852,  I  re- 
ceived an  appointment  to  take  a 
mission  to  England  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  sustain  the  Revelation 
on  Celestial  Marriage  given  by  our 
beloved  Prophet  July  12,  1843.  This 
is  a  privilege  which  I  have  desired 
for  years  inasmuch  as  when  I  left 
England  in  the  year  1840,  I  had 
then  a  mission  appointed  me  to  Bir- 
mingham which  I  never  filled  and 
I  have  often  felt  a  deep  desire  to 
bear  my  testimony  once  more  in  my 
native  country. 

"I  felt  this  appointment  to  be  a 
great  favor  and  believe  it  will  prove 
an  everlasting  blessing  to  me  and 
my  family."  As  is  characteristic  of 
his  writing,  he  then  Ksts  the  mis- 
sionaries— some  107  of  them — and 
where  they  were  to  go. 

"All  the  above  elders  accepted 
their  appointments  and  the  nomi- 
nations were  sanctioned  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Conference; 
after  which,  the  day  was  spent  in 
giving  instructions  by  Elder  Orson 
Pratt,  President  Young  and  others. 
Monday  the  13  th  of  September  was 
appointed  as  the  day  for  those  to 
start  who  have  to  cross  the  plains 
and  pass  through  the  United  States, 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  get  over 
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the  plains  before   the  cold  winter 
weather  sets  in. 

"I  spent  the  time  thus  allotted  for 
the  brethren  to  prepare  for  the  jour- 
ney, ki  settling  business  in  the  Tith- 
ing Office,  giving  instructions  to  the 
clerks  and  in  making  preparations 
for  our  journey  across  the  plains." 

"Wednesday,  September  15th. 
This  day  was  finally  set  for  all  the 
company  to  meet  on  Canyon  Creek 
over  the  first  mountain.  Several 
wagons  have  started  previous,  but 
not  until  today  was  there  a  general 
move.  I  left  my  family  and  affairs 
in  the  charge  of  my  brothers  Thomas 
and  Mathew  Clayton,  who  pledged 
themselves  to  do  the  best  they  could 
in  my  absence.  At  10  o'clock  A.M. 
I  parted  with  my  family  and  bade 
them  farewell.  It  was'  about  3 
o'clock  before  we  got  the  wagon 
loaded  and  left  Brother  Glover's 
house.  On  passing  Bro.  Young's 
house  we  met  him  starting  out  in 
his  carriage.  I  asked  him  what  he 
wanted  me  to  do  when  I  got  to  Eng- 
land. He  said,  '"What  do  you  want 
to  do?'  I  replied,  Tf  I  had  my  own 
way  I'd  visit  all  the  branches  of  the 
Church  and  bear  my  testimony  to 
them.'  *WelI,'  said  he,  'go  and  do 
it  and  you  shall  be  blessed  in  it.'  We 
then  bade  farewell  and  we  proceeded 
on  our  way  for  the  mountains.  To- 
wards night  it  rained  heavily  which 
made  the  roads  soft  and  muddy,  and 
the  first  mountain  was  difficult  to 
get  up." 

The  camp  was  organized  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  pioneer  com- 
panies, and  William  Clayton  was 
appointed  clerk.  They  passed  several 
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companies  enroute  to  the  Valley. 
Here  is  one  incident  William  Clay- 
ton relates  of  a  happy  meeting: 
"While  we  were  forming  our  en- 
campment Elder  Wrigley,  late  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Branch,  and 
company,  arrived  and  halted  to  ex- 
change greetings.  We  find  that  many 
of  them  are  out  of  bread  stuff,  and 
if  they  had  many  days  to  travel 
must  suffer  from  hunger.  With  this 
company  I  met  my  sister,  Dinah 
Anne,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  near 
seven  years.  We  neither  of  us  knew 
each  other  but  met  accidently  on 
her  inquiring  if  William  Clayton 
was  in  the  company.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed we  felt  glad  to  see  each  other. 
...  She  states  that  my  brother, 
Joseph,  is  with  one  of  the  companies 
on  his  way  to  the  Valley.  When  they 
arrive  in  Salt  Lake  City,  I  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are  left, 
are  in  the  valley  of  the  mountains, 
except  Sister  Ellen  who  is  yet  in  St. 
Louis." 

The  company  of  missionaries  sep- 
arated upon  their  arrival  at  the 
Missouri  River,  each  man  turning 
toward  his  appointed  mission  field. 
William  Clayton,  in  company  with 
others  going  to  the  same  mission, 
went  on  to  New  York,  where  they 
took  passage  on  a  sailing  vessel 
bound  for  England.  From  his  jour- 
nal account  of  this  voyage  it  ap- 
pears that  it  was  a  very  rough  one: 
"Tuesday,  December  28th.  ..  .  Ten 
o'clock  the  gale  seemed  to  be  at  the 
height  of  its  fury.  The  moon,  once 
in  a  while  being  visible,  showed  that 
the  clouds   were  hurled  past   with 
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fearful  rapidity  and  everything  be- 
tokened the  most  awful  danger.  The 
Captain  governed  the  helm  himself 
and  the  mates  and  all  hands  were 
obliged  to  screen  themselves  from 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  by  taking 
shelter  in  the  wheel  house.  It  was 
impossible  to  stand  on  deck  as  the 
waves    were    continually    sweeping 
over  the  vessel  and  nothing  could 
be  done  but  to  keep  her  fair  before 
the  wind  and  steer  her  so  as  to  ride 
over  the  foamy  mountain  waves  and 
keep  her  out  of  the  trough  of  the 
sea.   About  this  time  most  of  the 
passengers  were  gone  to  bed  and  I 
was  standing  alone  near  the  cabin 
door.   A  heavy   sea,   more    furious 
than  usual,  dashed  over  the  bulwarks 
and   again  dashed   down   the  door, 
pouring  its  flood  into  the  cabin  and 
again  burying  me  completely  over. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  could  get 
any   help   to    fasten   up    the  door- 
way. .  .  . 

"Wednesday  28  th.  About  4 
o'clock  this  morning  the  door  was 
again  burst  open  by  the  force  of 
the  waves.  Two  large  casks  filled 
with  barrel-heads  had  broken  from 
their  lashings  and  were  hurled  by 
the  water  on  deck  from  side  to  side 
of  the  ship  like  a  sledge  hammer. 
One  of  these  had  struck  the  door 
and  broken  it  down.  The  gale  ap- 
peared to  be  somewhat  abating  and, 
as  I  could  get  no  help  to  fasten  up 
the  doorway  again,  it  had  to  take 


its  chance.  I  had  slept  none  all  night 
and  felt  very  weary  and  uncomfort- 
able. I  commenced  baling  the  water 
out  of  the  cabin  to  get  myself  warm, 
and  continued  at  intervals  until  6 
o'clock,  when  several  of  the  breth- 
ren and  other  passengers  came  to  my 
help.  The  gale  was  evidently  abat- 
ing but  the  ship  looked  gloomy 
enough.  The  empty  barrels  and  bar- 
rel-heads were  floating  from  side  to 
side  of  the  deck.  The  sides  of  the 
ship  were  pretty  well  shattered.  The 
force  of  the  barrels  had  knocked  the 
planks  off  her  side  for  8  or  10  feet 
in  length  and  from  two  to  three 
feet  high.  Through  these  holes,  the 
seas  were  continually  washing  in 
.and  out  of  the  ship,  rendering  it 
dangerous  for  any  person  to  attempt 
to  go  outside  the  cabin  door." 

However,  they  all  arrived  safe  in 
Liverpool  on  January  4th.  "The 
steamer  came  alongside  this  morn- 
ing and  we  immediately  transferred 
our  luggage  to  her  decks.  We  were 
soon  after  taken  on  shore  and  our 
luggage  to  the  'searching  house.'  We 
felt  to  rejoice  to  place  our  feet  on 
the  streets  of  Liverpool  after  such 
an  uncomfortable  time  spent  on  the 
sea.  Our  state  room  floor  had  never 
been  dry  from  the  time  we  began 
to  sail  until  we  landed  and,  my  boots 
having  ripped,  my  feet  were  con- 
stantly wet  and  cold."  And  thus  be- 
gan his  mission  in  England. 


•  ^^   u 


"The  end  of  learning  is  to  know  God  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to 
love  Him  and  imitate  Him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  possessing  our  souls 
of  true  virtue." — John  Milton 
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ORSON  PRATT 


X.  SCIENTIFIC  SPECULATIONS 


At  the  time  Orson  Pratt  joined 
-^  the  Church  in  1830  he  had 
learned  the  first  principles  of  sur- 
veying. This  introduction  to  tech- 
nical study  appears  to  have  whetted 
his  appetite  for  further  study  in  the 
field  of  the  exact  sciences.  During 
the  next  thirty  years,  without  the 
aid  cf  a  teacher  or  any  formal  school- 
ing, he  learned  the  elementary  and 
higher  branches  of  mathematics  and 
became  a  creative  and  speculative 
mathematician  and  scientist.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  service 
he  rendered  on  the  pioneer  trek  to 
the  Great  Basin  in  1847  and  his 
various  surveying  activities  and  as- 
sistance in  connection  with  estab- 
lishing irrigation  projects.  The  pur- 
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suit  of  exact  science  had  become 
a  hobby  or  avocation  with  him  and 
continued  so  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
While  teaching  mathematics  at 
Nauvoo  and  also  in  the  Parent 
School  of  the  University  of  Deseret, 
Orson  had  become  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulty most  students  had  in  solving 
complicated  algebraic  equations. 
He  spent  much  time  during  the 
period  of  about  two  decades  in  at- 
tempting to  find  easier  methods 
than  those  taught  in  the  text  books. 
At  last  he  believed  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  new  approoch  to  this 
problem  and  while  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary activity  in  Europe  in  1866, 
published  a  work  that  he  entitled, 
New  and  Easy  Method  of  Solution 
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of  the  Cubic  and  Biquadratic  Equa- 
tions. In  the  preface  to  the  book  he 
declared  that  he  had  interested  him- 
self in  these  problems. 

".  .  .  to  discover,  if  possible,  some 
simpler  method  of  solution  .  .  . 
and  bring  these  two  equations  in 
closer  alliance  to  the  Quadratic, 
rendering  them  suitable  to  be  in- 
corporated in  all  elementary 
treatises  of  Algebra." 

He  then  enumerated  eight  points  or 
discoveries  that  he  felt  could  be 
used  to  simplify  this  department  of 
mathematics.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
determine,  no  one  has  made  a  com- 
plete and  unbiased  critical  evalua- 
tion of  all  eight  of  these  points.^  An 
investigation  of  his  solution  of  the 
cubic  equation  illustrates  that  he 
had  actually  discovered  a  new 
method,  but  it  was  of  Httle  value 
because  there  was  already  another 
one,  known  as  Horner's  method, 
that  was  in  use  (based  on  Cardan's 
or  Tartaglia's  Formula)  that  has 
continued  as  the  standard  to  this 
day.  Pratt's  discovery  was  appar- 
ently no  shorter  thon  Horner's,  and 
as  his  method  was  already  in  the 
textbooks,  Orson's  solution  has 
never  been  accepted  or  had  any  last- 
ing influence  on  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, either  at  home  or  abroad. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  eight 

^An  unpublished  dissertation  by  William  J. 
Christensen  in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Utah,  entitled,  A  Critical  Review  of  Orson 
Ptatt  St.'s  Published  Scientific  Books,  written 
in  1929,  discusses  three  of  his  eight  principles 
about  the  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations  but 
passes  over  the  others.  His  conclusion  is  that 
Pratt's  discoveries  have  not  in  any  way  in- 
fluenced the  development  of  the  mathematical 
field. 


short-cuts  he  mentioned  and  pub- 
Ushed  were  his  own  discovery  but 
among  them  there  appear  to  be  no 
simple  methods  that  were  not  al- 
ready known  and  in  use  at  the  time 
his  book  was  published.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  latest  methods  in  the  field,  so 
found  new  solutions,  but  others  had 
already  placed  theirs  in  textbooks, 
where  they  have  remained  and  are 
still  used. 

In  later  years  Orson  turned  his 
attention  to  differential  and  integral 
calculus  and  endeavored  to  simplify 
the  customary  methods  used  in  that 
branch  of  mathematics.  He  believed 
he  had  made  some  worthwhile  dis- 
coveries and  wrote  a  treatise  upon 
the  subject,  but  it  was  never  pub- 
lished and  after  his  death  became 
lost.  "Writers  have  described  it  as 
containing  "original  principles"^  but 
as  no  other  mathematician  ever 
evaluated  the  findings,  no  judgment 
can  be  made  concerning  his  supposed 
"new  principles." 

The  study  of  mathematics  in- 
evitably led  Orson  Pratt  into  con- 
tact with  astronomy.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  eighteen-forties 
he  had  become  intensely  interested 
in  the  workings  of  the  universe  and 
read  voraciously,  devouring  all  as- 
tronomical literature  that  he  could 
acquire.  During  these  same  years  he 
was  growing  in  his  understanding 
of  the  universe  through  his  con- 
tacts with  Joseph  Smith  and  his  in- 

^See  Jenson.  L.  D.  S.  Biographical  Encyclo' 
pedia  I;  9--;  Evans,  The  Heart  of  Mormonism. 
p.  415. 
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tensified  study  of  the  new  scrip- 
tures possessed  by  the  Church. 
These  taught  him  that  all  heavenly 
bodies  were  originally  organized  by 
an  eternal  God  who  dwells  on  his 
central  "celestialized"  planet  and 
controls  the  universe  in  accordance 
with  eternally-estahlished  laws.  As 
this  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth 
continued,  Elder  Pratt's  mind,  ever 
seeking  to  simpHfy  processes,  com- 
menced to  seek  for  a  simple  rule  or 
law  that  would  account  for  the 
ordered  operations  of  the  universe. 
During  the  last  forty  years  of  his 
life  he  directed  his  astronomical 
studies  toward  the  solution  of  a 
twofold  problem:  First,  what  is  the 
law  which  governs  celestial  dy- 
namics? secondly,  what  is  the  un- 
derlying cause  of  all  celestial  laws? 

During  the  autumn  of  1845  he 
published  his  first  treatise  on  spec- 
ulative science,  attempting  to  ac- 
count for  the  laws  that  govern  the 
planets  and  stars  throughout  the 
immensity  of  space.  He  propounded 
his  views  by  contrasting  them  to 
the  teachings  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
A  few  extracts  will  indicate  his 
idea: 

Newtonian  System — ^Matter  is 
entirely  passive  and  incapable  of 
moving  itself. 

Author's  System — ^Matter  is  ac- 
tive, and  capable  of  moving  itself. 

Newtonian  System — An  atom 
cannot  move  itself,  but  it  can  move 
a  universe  of  worlds  toward  itself. 

Author's  system — An  atom  can 

aSee   Book   of   Abraham   3:1-18    and   Doctrine 
and  Covenants  88:36-38. 
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move  itself,  but  cannot  move  any- 
thing toward  it.* 

Newtonian  System — An  atom 
cannot  act  where  it  is,  but  it  can 
act  in  every  place  where  it  is  not. 

Author's  System — An  atom  can 
act  where  it  is,  but  cannot  act  any 
place  where  it  is  not. 

It  is  obvious  that  at  this  point  he 
was  moving  out  of  the  realm  of 
celestial  physics  into  the  realm  of 
metaphysics  or  philosophy,  but  it 
was  part  of  his  search  for  an  under- 
lying law  that  would  explain  the 
workings  of  the  universe.  This  idea 
he  called  his  hypothesis  of  "Intelli- 
gent self-moving  Matter"  and  it 
became  the  basis  for  his  later  philo- 
sophical interpretation  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  universe.* 

During  the  years  that  followed  he 
delved  further  into  these  studies, 
did  much  calculating  of  astronom- 
ical tables  and  time-periods,  and 
finally  announced  that  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1854  he  had  actually  dis- 
covered the  Law  of  Planetary  Ro- 
tation.' He  thought  he  had  discov- 
ered a  relationship  between  the  mass 
and  the  diameter  (or  density)  and 
the  period  of  rotation.  Hence,  if 
the  density  were  known,  the  diurnal 
period  could  be  calculated  mathe- 

*He  uses  the  word  "atom"  here  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers  and 
others  did,  as  a  descriptive  name  for  a  basic 
divisible  particle  of  matter.  He  probably  meant 
what    present-day   physicists   term    a   molecule. 

^Millennial  Star,  6:174. 

*His  philosophical  interpretation  of  life  and 
the  universe  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  in- 
stallment. 

''Deseret  News  5:165,  172.  This  same  material 
forms  Chapter  XII  of  Key  to  the  Universe.  Even 
today  the  periods  of  rotation  of  the  various 
planets  cannot  be  calculated  by  any  given  law. 
See  Asttonomy  by  F.  R.  Moulton.  p.  242. 
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raatically.  He  stated  this  law  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  squares  of  the  cube  roots 
of  the  densities  of  the  planets 
are  as  their  periods  of  rotation." 

Or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
"The  squares  of  the  cube  roots 
of  the  masses  of  the  planets  di- 
vided by  the  squares  of  the  diame- 
ters are  as  their  periods  of  rota- 
tion." 

Apparently  Orson  failed  to  check 
the  accuracy  of  his  supposed  dis- 
covery by  experimentation  and  fur- 
ther application  to  those  other  plan- 
ets for  which  a  period  of  rotation 
had  been  established.  Had  he  done 
so  he  would  have  discovered  that  his 
Law  was  greatly  in  error.  For  ex- 
ample, according  to  his  "Law"  the 
diurnal  period  of  Mercury  would  be 
slightly  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  whereas  twentieth  century 
astronomers  place  it  at  approxi- 
mately eighty-eight  days.^ 

Pratt's  "Law  of  Planetary  Rota- 
tion" does  not  offer  a  solution  to 
the  problem  and  modern  astrono- 
mers are  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  such  simple  law  that 
could  account  for  all  the  varied 
movements  and  irregularities  of  the 
solar  system.  Unless  all  modern 
astronomical  calculations  are  found 
to  be  in  error,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  his  "Law"  has  no  scientific 
value.* 

*F.  S.  Moulton,  Astronomy,  p.  242. 

^Professor  Walter  Bartky  of  the  Department 
of  Astronomy  at  the  University  of  Chicago  re- 
viewed Pratt's  theory  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1931,  and  found  it  to  be  inaccurate. 
His  findings  indicate  that  his  law  runs  counter 
to  everything  now  known  about  planetary  ro- 
tation. 


Sometime  during  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century  a  small 
observatory  was  erected  within  the 
walls  of  the  temple  block  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  It  was  a  square  adobe 
structure  with  sections  of  the  roof 
that  could  be  removed  for  observa- 
tion of  the  sky.  Here  Elder  Pratt 
set  up  a  telescope  and  it  became  his 
laboratory  and  place  of  study  dur- 
ing such  times  as  he  could  spare 
from  religious,  political  and  eco- 
nomic duties.  After  many  years  of 
this  leisure-time  interest,  he  finally 
published  his  astronomical  findings 
in  a  book  entitled  Key  to  the  Uni- 
verse, or  a  New  Theory  of  its  Mec- 
hanisTu.  Two  editions  appeared  of 
this  work,  one  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  other  in  Liverpool,  England, 
both  printed  in  1879.  In  addition 
to  containing  his  "Law  of  Planetary 
Rotation"  it  developed  further  the 
ideas  he  had  published  in  1845,  at- 
tacking the  soundness  of  the  New- 
tonian System.  He  proposed  two 
concepts  for  explaining  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  universe.  First,  "A  con- 
tinuous orbital  propulsion,  arising 
from  the  velocity  of  gravity  and  its 
consequent  abberations."  Second, 
"A  resisting  ethereal  medium  of 
variable  density."  This  work  appears 
to  have  aroused  some  interest  in 
scientific  circles  but  Brother  Pratt 
died  about  two  years  later,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  and  never  had  time 
to  either  adequately  defend  his 
theory  or  to  make  corrections  or 
modifications  that  other  astronom- 
ers might  have  suggested.  The  theo- 
ries of  Pratt  have  never  made  any 
impression   on   the   science  of   the 
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world.  However,  all  scientists  ad- 
mit that  the  ultimate  has  not  yet 
been  learned  and  if  Einstein's  theory 
of  Relativity  overthrows  the  pres- 
ently accepted  Newtonian  System, 
it  is  possible  that  Orson  Pratt  may 
have  approximated  a  truer  postu- 
late than  has  been  supposed. 

The  greatest  criticism  of  Pratt's 
scientific  work  is  that  he  did  not 
follow-up  and  test  his  postulates 
with  experimentation.  For  this  we 
cannot  condemn  him.  He  had  never 
had  the  advantage  of  either  careful 
laboratory  training  or  the  experi- 
mental nature  of  research.  Neither 
did  he  have  the  facilities,  time  or 
means  to  set  up  the  apparatus  nec- 
essary to  test  his  ideas.  He  lived  in  a 
world  unacquainted  with  the  elec- 
tronic and  protonic  theories  of 
matter  and  it  is  obviously  unfair 
to  judge  his  work  in  the  light  of 
the  most  recent  developments  based 
on  these  theories. 

Many  traditions  have  grown  up 
in  Mormon  circles  respecting  this 
unique  and  versatile  man  and  his 
learning.  Such  statements  as  the 
following  are  commonly  heard  re- 
peated even  today:  "Orson  Pratt 
was  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
scientists,"  "He  discovered  the  law 
that  governs  the  rotation  of  the 
planets,"  "His  textbooks  on  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  were  used  in 
the  universities  of  England,  France, 
Germany  and  the  United  States," 
"Professor  Richard  Anthony  Proc- 
tor said  'there  are  but  four  great 
mathematicians  in  the  world  and 
Orson  Pratt  is  one  of  them,'  "  and 
"Elder  Pratt  was  offered  $5000.00 
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to  teach  one  of  the  English  universi- 
ties (or  to  lecture  before  a  scienti- 
fic society)  but  refused  on  the 
grounds  that  his  missionary  calling 
would  not  permit  him  to  do  so." 
The  evidence  does  not  support  these 
contentions.  It  is  true  that  at  one 
time  he  literally  had  "all  England 
by  the  ears,"  but  it  was  not  his 
science,  but  his  theology  and  philos- 
ophy that  aroused  interest.  There  is 
no  available  evidence  to  indicate 
that  his  published  works  on  science 
were  ever  used  anywhere  outside  of 
Mormon  communities  for  study.  He 
failed  to  influence  in  any  degree  the 
accumulated  body  of  mathematical 
inf  orpiation  now  used  in  the  world. 
David  R.  Allen,  formerly  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
critically  evaluate  Pratt's  efforts  in 
a  scientific  sense,  viewed  him  as 
follows : 

"Orson  Pratt  was  a  great 
mathematician  and  astronomer 
for  his  time  and  place;  but  he 
cannot  meet  the  extravagant 
claims  made  for  him  by  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints."^** 

Because  he  was  the  only  real 
mathematician  during  the  pioneer 
period  of  the  Church,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  elevate  him  to  a  po- 
sition of  international  prominence 
which  he  never  attained.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  all  his  knowledge 
had  been  acquired  without  the  aid 
of  a  teacher  or  schools.  After  hav- 
— more  on  page  495 

l^Letter  to  the  author,  dated  at  Berkley,  Cali- 
fornia.  Sept.   21,   1931. 
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'XTIT'ednesday,  July  22.  Took  coach 
for  Worcester,  with  Brother 
Wilford  Woodruff.  We  had  for  a 
fellow-passenger  the  blind  Baptist 
preacher  we  had  heard  boast  of  his 
stentorian  voice  in  the  Town  Hall 
of  Birmingham.  A  cleanly-looking 
young  woman  sat  by  his  side  on  the 
outside  of  the  coach.  The  old  gentle- 
man began  smoking  his  cigar,  and 
as  the  young  woman  sat  to  the  lee 
of  him,  her  dress  was  soon  on  fire. 
Elder  Woodruff  suggested  he  had 
better  change  seats  with  her  to  pre- 
vent her  dress  catching  fire.  He  re- 
plied, he  didn't  care  about  her  dress. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Beginning  with  this  issue 
the  more  routine  entries  in  the  journal  will  be 
omitted  in  order  to  give  prominence  to  the  his- 
torical parts  of  greatest  interest  to  readers  of 
The  Instructor.  Sister  Home  is  the  oldest  living 
grandchild  of  George  A.  Smith  and  Bathsheba 
W.  Smith.  As  a  child  she  often  visited  in  the 
home  of  her  grandparents. 


In  a  short  time  it  was  on  fire  again. 
She  remonstrated  and  Brother 
Woodruff  again  said,  'Don't  btirn 
a  woman's  clothes  oflf  outdoors;  do 
change  seats  and  it  will  be  all  right.' 
The  old  priest  again  said  he  didn't 
care  anything  about  it,  when  Bro- 
ther Woodruff  told  him,  if  he  did 
not  stop  burning  that  young  wo- 
mon's  dress,  he  would  pitch  him 
off  the  coach.  Blind  as  he  was,  it  not 
being  considered  gentlemanly  in  his 
country  to  see  a  woman's  feelings 
treated  thus  with  impunity,  the  old 
hypocrite  shifted  seats  with  her 
rather  than  be  thrown  off  the  coach; 
the  sparks  then  flew  away  without 
doing  damage. 

While  changing  coach  at  Wor- 
cester, the  importunities  of  coach- 
men,   guards,    waiters    and    super- 
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numeraries,  etc.,  for  gratuities  were 
far  beyond  our  means  to  answer, 
and  for  want  of  shillings  we  left  the 
wolfish  crowd  behind,  cursing  us 
as  mean  and  niggardly.  "We  arrived 
at  Ledbury  about  3  o'clock  having 
passed  through  Malvern,  had  a  fine 
view  of  Malvern  Hills,  Hereford- 
shire Beacon,  and  Lord  Sumner's 
Castle.  The  country  was  quite  ro- 
mantic in  appearance.  Preached  at 
Ledbury  in  the  evening,  and  at  Bro- 
ther John  Preece's  house.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  July  26.  Preached  at 
Froom's  Hill  three  times;  laid  hands 
on  several  sick,  and  confirmed  many 
into  the  Church;  failed  to  keep  the 
number;  very  tired  at  night.  .  .  . 

Friday,  July  31.  Elder  Woodruff 
and  myself  visited  the  Old  Church 
at  Ledbury.  "We  measured  it  by 
stepping,  found  it  200  feet  long, 
and  100  feet  wide;  the  tower  was 
separate  from  the  main  building 
and  was  40  feet  square  at  the  base 
and  260  feet  high.  We  measured  the 
height  of  the  tower  by  stepping  out 
a  sufficient  distance  for  me  to  see 
the  top  of  it  while  lying  on  the 
ground,  looking  just  over  Brother 
Woodruff's  head,  he  standing  at  my 
feet.  We  afterwards  learned  that  our 
guess  work  was  within  10  feet  of 
the  actual  height.  We  walked  to 
Turkey  Hall  by  way  of  Keysend 
Street;  found  the  work  of  the  Lord 
rolling  on  with  power,  a  great  many 
obeying  the  gospel.  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  August  5.  Elder 
Woodruff  and  myself  preached  at 
Froom's  Hill;  confirmed  some; 
wrote  to  Colonel  John  Martin.  The 
work  of  the  Lord  is  rolling  on  in 
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this  region,  about  50  persons  had 
been  baptized  since  last  Friday.  The 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  great;  about  800 
have  been  baptized  since  Elder 
Woodruff  opened  the  door  about  5 
months  ago.  I  never  saw  the  work 
roll  on  with  such  power.  Truth  will 
prevail.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  August  9.  Held  a  camp 
meeting  with  Elders  Woodruff  and 
Turley.  We  preached  several  ser- 
mons; confirmed  22;  laid  hands  on 
several  sick  and  had  a  good  time. 

Monday,  August  10.  Wrote  three 
letters,  one  to  Father,  one  to  Wil- 
liam Smith,  and  one  to  Lucy  Smith, 
my  cousin,  also  a  note  to  President 
Brigham  Young.  Folded  up  a  parcel 
of  letters  to  be  sent  to  America  by 
Elder  Turley.  This  is  a  fine  day; 
the  wheat  harvest  is  progressing. 
Elder  Woodruff  and  myself  preached 
at  Stanley  Hill  in  the  evening. 

Tuesday,  August  11.  Pleasant 
morning.  Took  leave  of  Elder  Tur- 
ley, who  left  for  Birmingham  on 
his  route  to  America.  I  sent  by  him 
to  my  father  my  journal,  written 
in  an  ordinary  copybook.  Today  I 
commenced  keeping  a  journal  in  a 
pocket  memorandum  book.  The 
Lord  blesses  me  with  wisdom  ac- 
cording to  my  day;  my  health  is 
pretty  good  at  present,  still  I  am 
not  very  strong,  but  am  increasing 
in  strength  rapidly.  Wrote  a  letter 
to  E.  Ravencroft.  Took  leave  of 
Brother  and  Sister  Benbow,  walked 
to  Ledbury  with  Brother  Woodruff 
(7  miles)  ,  and  stayed  all  night. 

Wednesday,  August  12.  Walked 
to  Dymock,  to  Elder  Thomas  King- 
ton's, where  we  found  Elder  Heber 
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C.  Kimball;  he  gave  me  a  letter 
from  my  father.  Took  leave  of  El- 
der Kington  and  family,  walked  to 
Turkey  Hall,  in  company  with  El- 
ders Kimball  and  Woodruff;  held  a 
meeting  at  Lime  Street;  traveled  13 
miles;  slept  at  Brother  Benjamin 
Hill's,  Turkey  Hall.  My  father's  let- 
ter contained  good  news,  and  bore 
date  of  June  17th.  It  was  the  first 
I  received  from  home  since  my  ar- 
rival in  England,  and  the  second 
since  I  left  home.  The  work  of  the 
Lord  is  rolling  on  in  America,  signs 
and  fearful  sights,  hail-storms, 
whirlwinds  and  perplexities  are  ful- 
filling the  predictions  of  Latter-day 
revelation.  Truth  will  prevail  and 
error  fall  to  ruin. 

Thursday,  August  13.  Pleasant 
morning.  Sister  Hill  took  me  in  her 
gig  to  Elder  Daniel  Browett's  at 
Leigh.  We  held  a  meeting  and 
preached  in  the  evening.  Four  were 
baptized  and  seven  confirmed.  Dis- 
missed at  11  o'clock. 

Friday,  August  14.  One  baptized. 
"Went  to  William  Jenkins;  held 
council  in  the  evening  at  Brother 
Browett's;  two  were  baptized;  we 
gave  the  brethren  some  instructions, 
some  complaining  of  want  of  time 
to  study,  etc.  I  told  them  if  they 
only  got  time  to  study  the  Bible  for 
five  minutes  daily,  and  got  one  idea 
a  day,  at  the  close  of  the  year  they 
would  have  365  new  ideas  by  which 
they  would  be  much  benefitted  and 
be  more  useful  to  mankind. 

Saturday,  August  15.  Wrote  to 
my   father.   Elders   Woodruff    and 


Kimball  also  spent  the  day  writing. 
We  baptized  and  confirmed  two. 

Sunday,  August  16.  Held  a  field 
meeting:  Elders  H.  C.  Kimball, 
Wilford  Woodruff  and  myself 
preached  both  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon;  baptized  four;  confirmed 
seven;  ordained  one  elder  and  two 
priests.  In  my  mission  through 
Herefordshire,  Worcestershire  and 
Gloucestershire,  in  almost  every 
house  I  entered,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  I  was  asked  in  their  pecuUar 
dialect,  if  I  would  'ev  a  bit  of  vittal,' 
and  they  generally  placed  before 
me  bread  and  cheese,  and  sometimes 
a  glass  of  beer.  This  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality was  generally  manifested, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  blood  of  Ephraim  is  to 
be  found  in  these  countries;  and  I 
leave  this  field  of  labor  with  my 
heart  full  of  blessings  towards  the 
thousands  before  whom  I  have  borne 
testimony  in  this  region. 

Monday,  August  17.  Brother 
Daniel  Browett  carried  us  to  Chel- 
tenham in  a  cart,  5  miles.  We  put 
up  at  the  Temperance  Hotel.  The 
day  was  wet  and  cold;  wrote  to 
Richard  Rushton, 

Tuesday,  August  18.  We  took 
coach  for  London  at  9  a.m.;  rode 
40  miles,  passing  through  Oxford- 
shire, then  took  the  Great  Western 
Railway  for  70  miles.  Made  the  trip 
to  London  (110  miles)  in  7^2  hours. 
My  prayer  was  'Oh  Lord!  open  our 
way  that  we  may  raise  the  standard 
of  truth  and  gather  the  honest  in 
heart  in  this  mighty  city  and  lead 
them  to  Zion.' 


All 
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A  most  vital  problem  for  early 
■^  Christians  was  their  adjustment 
to  the  universal  practice  of  emperor 
worship  within  the  Roman  Empire. 
Much  of  their  persecution  and  un- 
popularity with  the  masses  occurred 
because  of  their  absolute  refusal  to 
make  any  compromises  with  refer- 
ence to  the  worship  of  the  emperor. 
To  modern  people  of  the  twentieth 
century  A.D.  the  idea  of  a  man  be- 
ing worshiped  because  he  is  a  ruler 
seems  absurd.  But  in  the  first  cen- 
tury A.  D.  the  divine  status  of  the 
imperial  dictator  seated  in  Rome 
was  a  most  real  and  powerful  fact 
in  the  minds  of  millions  of  people. 
To  explain  this  phenomenon  will  be 
the  object  of  this  article. 

.  In  ancient  times  the  difference 
between  divine  and  human  beings 
was  not  sharp  and  absolute.  The 
early  kings  and  heroes  of  the  Orient 
and  Greece  were  regarded  as  men  of 
divine  descent  and  the  possessors  of 
unusual  powers.  As  such  they  were 
far  superior  to  the  people  they  ruled 
and  worthy  of  absolute  respect  and 
reverence.  There  was,  however,  an 
interesting  difference  of  emphasis 
in  this  matter  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Oriental  people  in  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Persia.  The  Oriental 
concept  of  the  divine  significance 
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of  the  ruler  was-  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  monarchy  was  a 
most  divine  institution  established 
and  endowed  by  the  gods.  There- 
fore the  contemporary  monarch 
was  divine  by  reason  of  his  in- 
stallation as  king.  He  might  be- 
long to  a  family  of  kings  regarded 
as  descended  from  the  gods,  but 
his  holding  the  powers  of  royal  office 
with  its  priestly  as  well  as  poUtical 
functions,  gave  him  the  right  to  re- 
ceive the  revelation  of  laws  from 
the  gods  for  his  kingdom  and  to 
wield  absolute  power  over  his  sub- 
jects. 

The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  inclined  to  revere  as  divine 
those  heroes  who  had  shown  supreme 
wisdom,  great  strength,  and  excep- 
tional talent.  There  was  thus  a  great- 
er regard  for  the  unique  significance 
of  great  men  as  individuals.  They 
could  account  for  this  only  by  at- 
tributing a  divine  nature  to  them. 
Generally,  this  was  regarded  as  due 
to  a  physical  descent  from  the  gods. 
Thus,  Hercules  the  great  strong 
man  and  the  performer  of  mighty 
labors  for  the  benefit  of  humanity 
was  regarded  as  the  son  of  Zeus.  As- 
clepius  the  exceptional  physician 
was  believed  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo. 
There  was  also  a  custom  of  wor- 
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shiping  the  ancient  founders  of  the 
Greek  cities  and  states.  But  these 
men  were  quite  mythical  figures  of 
the  remote  past.  However,  the  same 
tendency  to  attribute  divinity  to 
great  men  was  present  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  period  of  recorded 
history.  Lysander  the  great  Spartan 
admiral  who  defeated  the  Athenians 
in  404  B.  C.  was  awarded  divine 
honors  by  the  Greek  city  of  Samos. 
Flamininus  the  Roman  general  who 
defeated  the  Macedonians  in  197 
B.  C.  was  awarded  similar  honors 
at  the  Isthmian  games  at  Corinth. 

However,  the  man  who  did  most 
to  popularize  this  concept  of  per- 
sonal divinity  for  great  men  was 
that  amazing  genius,  Alexander  the 
Great,  355-323  B.  C.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  handsome,  brilliant,  cour- 
ageous, and  dynamic  men  in  his- 
tory. He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two  after  performing  incredible 
feats  of  conquest  and  statesmanship. 
He  had  demonstrated  such  keen  po- 
litical and  cultural  insight  that  even 
today  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  all  time  by  sober 
scientific  historians.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  people  of  antiquity 
could  account  for  his  greatness  only 
by  believing  him  to  be  divine.  He 
helped  to  further  this  concept 
among  the  diverse  millions  of  his 
great  empire  which  stretched  from 
Greece  to  India  by  visiting  a  temple 
of  the  God  Amon  in  Egypt  where 
the  priest  hailed  him  as  the  son  of 
Zeus.  He  realized  that  his  best 
chance  of  amalgamating  the  many 
Oriental  and  Greek  nations  under 
his  rule  was  on  the  basis  of  being 


worshiped  as  a  god.  He  had  seen 
the  tremendous  respect  ond  rever- 
ence which  the  Egyptians  gave  to 
their  Pharaohs  and  the  power  of  the 
Persian  king  over  his  people  because 
of  his  unique  significance  in  their 
reHgious  attitudes.  Accordingly,  he 
sought  to  set  himself  up  as  a  god- 
like ruler.  He  died  before  he  could 
realize  much  from  this  pohcy. 

Between  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Augustus 
to  imperial  power  in  31  B.  C.  the 
worship  of  the  living  rulers  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  became  even  more  ad- 
vanced and  official  than  it  had  been 
in  the  early  Egyptian  and  Baby- 
lonian times.  These  monarchs  were 
the  descendants  of  the  Greek  gene- 
rals Ptolemy  ond  Seleucus  who  had 
seized  for  themselves  the  lands 
Egypt  and  Syria  respectively  after 
the  death  of  Alexander.  There  may 
have  been  more  profound  reverence 
and  awe  for  the  ancient  rulers  of 
these  lands  in  the  remote  periods  of 
the  past,  but  there  had  not  been 
the  same  degree  of  official  rites  and 
formal  worship  in  specially  dedi- 
cated temples  such  as  were  awarded 
to  these  Greek  rulers  in  the  post 
Alexander  period. 

For  about  a  hundred  years  before 
3 1  B.  C.  Rome  had  suffered  deeply 
from  internal  strife  and  bloody  civil 
and  foreign  wars.  These  awful  con- 
ditions were  brought  to  an  end  by 
an  able  young  statesman,  Octavius 
Caesar,  when  he  became  the  abso- 
lute ruler  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Unlike  Alexander,  or  his  great 
uncle,  Julius  Caesar,  he  was  not  anx- 
ious  to   further   any  exaltation  of 
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himself  as  a  god.  He  had  seen  that  wealthy.  These  priests  were  known 
although  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  as   the  Augustali  and  fostered  the 
could  recognize  their  great  men  and  worship    of    Augustus'    genius    in 
kings  to  be  divine,  yet  the  sturdy,  Italy.  However,  in  the  western  prov- 
hard-headed  Romans  of  Italy  were  inces,  such  as  Spain  and  Gaul  Aug- 
not  so  credulous  and  anthropomor-  ustus  was  more  aggressive  and  led 
phic  in  their  conception  of  deified  out  in  promoting  the  emperor  cult 
men.  They  were  still  dominated  by  to  Romanize  the  barbarian  inhabi- 
republican  traditions  and  were  skep-  tants  and  to  cement  their  loyalty  to 
tical    toward    that   absolute    power  the  imperial  government, 
which  a  ruler  possesses  when  elevated  However,   the  narration  of   the 
to  godhood.  This  was  especially  true  above  incidents  does  not  reveal  the 
of  the   aristocratic  class   who  had  spirit  of  worship,  awe,  and  grati- 
brought  about  the  death  of  JuUus  tude  which  prompted  the  worship 
Caesar    for   his    attempt    to    insti-  of    Augustus.    There   had    been    so 
tute  an  Oriental  monarchy  in  Rome.  much  dire  sujffering  and  frustrated 
It  was  this  class  of  Romans  whom  hopes  of  peace  and  security  within 
Octavius   was   seeking    to  win  for  the  Empire  that  when   these  ideal 
the  support  of  his  thinly  disguised  conditions    were    reahzed    through 
dictatorship.  Therefore,  although  he  Augustus  the  grateful  people  of  the 
allowed   the  people  of   the  eastern  Empire  could  not  restrain  their  en- 
provinces   of   the  Empire  to  erect  thusiasm  for  the  young  ruler  who 
temples  to  him,  he  insisted  that  they  had  brought  this  about.  Well  might 
should  also  include  the  worship  of  they  feel  this  way  because  like  Alex- 
Rome  herself  in  these  sanctuaries.  ander  he  had  performed  some  re- 
He  was  most  strict  in  avoiding  any  markable  achievements.  He  estab- 
such  worship  of  himself  in  Italy.  iished  a  constitution  for  the  Empire 
However  he  did  allow  the  worship  which  remained  the  essential  frame- 
of  his  genius  or  guardian  spirit  at  work  of  the  imperial   government 
the  crossroad  and  shrines  dedicated  down  to  its  collapse  before  the  Ger- 
to  the  Lares  or  spirits  of  the  fields  man  barbarians  in  the  fifth  century 
and  household.  These  shrines  were  re-  A.  D.  But  most  important  of  all,  he 
vered  and  quite  as  familiar  in  those  instituted  an  era  of  peace  and  pros- 
days  as  are  the  CathoKc  shrines  with  perity  which  lasted  for  two  hundred 
crosses  and  wooden  figures  of  Jesus  years.    How    many    of    the    world 
upon   them   in   Europe   today.   He  statesmen  of  today  have  any  pros- 
allowed  himself  to  be  called  Angus-  pects  of   performing   such  mighty 
tus,  the  revered  one,  and  permitted  achievements?  The  poet  Virgil  sang 
a  special  priesthood  to  be  organized  of  him  in  language  which  is  similar 
among  the  non-Roman  inhabitants  in  spirit  to  the  predictions  by  the 
of  Italy,  principally  among  the  ex-  Hebrew    prophets    of   the   Messiah 
slaves,  the  freedmen  who  were  be-  who  was  to  establish  a  golden  mil- 
coming   very   numerous   and   even  lennium  of  peace.  An  inscription  of 
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the  Greek  city  of  Halicarnassus  lo- 
cated on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  is  typical  of  the  joyous  rever- 
ence accorded  to  Augustus  by  his 
non-Roman  subjects.  "Now  the 
eternal  and  immortal  power  of  all 
nature  bestowed  benefactions  in 
superabundance  upon  men  granting 
to  our  own  life's  good  fortune  Cae- 
sar Augustus,  father  of  his  own 
native  land,  Rome  divine;  also  patri- 
monial Zeus  and  savior  of  the  com- 
mon race  of  mankind  all  of  whose 
prayers  providence  has  not  only  ful- 
filled but  even  surpassed.  For  earth 
and  sea  have  peace,  cities  flourish, 
well  governed,  harmonious,  and 
prosperous,  the  course  of  all  good 
things  has  reached  a  climax,  and  all 
mankind  has  been  filled  with  good 
hopes  for  the  future  and  good  cheer 
for  the  present."  Readers  of  the  New 
Testament  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Herod  the  Great,  king 
of  Palestine  when  Jesus  was  born, 
had  the  ancient  city  of  Samaria  re- 
built and  remodelled  to  become  a 
Greek  city  with  the  name  of  Sebaste 
which  is  the  Greek  term  for  Augus- 
tus. He  had  a  temple  built  for  the 
emperor  and  erected  a  colossal  statue 
in  honor  of  his  imperial  patron  the 
emperor.  This  custom  of  emperor 
worship  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  powerful  institutions 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  It  continued  to  in- 
crease in  influence  during  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries  and  became  a  for- 
midable problem  for  the  fervent 
Christian  believers  who  regarded  all 
other  religions  as  rank  idolatry  and 
the  worship  of  demons.  In  the  case 


of  Judaism  they  considered  it  as  free 
from  idolatry  but  as  a  gross  apostasy 
from  the  revealed  religion  of  the  He- 
brew prophets. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed 
description  of  the  changes  and  de- 
velopments of  emperor  worship  af- 
ter the  time  of  Augustus,  but  a 
statement  of  its  organization  and 
basic  principles  will  probably  be  ap- 
propriate. A  chief  priest  was  gener- 
ally chosen  in  each  province  to  sup- 
ervise the  cult  and  its  ceremonies.  He 
was  assisted  by  a  college  or  council 
of  priests.  A  special  temple  was 
erected  to  the  emperor  where  sac- 
rifices and  worship  were  performed 
in  his  honor.  There  were  special  an- 
nual festivities  where  athletic  games 
and  sacrifices  were  featured.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  Asia  Minor 
the  city  of  Ephesus  became  the  chief 
center  of  this  worship.  It  was  here 
that  the  apostle  Paul  labored  so  ef- 
fectively and  where  one  of  the  most 
influential  Christian  churches  grew 
up.  No  other  province  was  more 
zealous  in  its  regard  for  the  emperor 
as  the  above  HaUcarnassus  inscrip- 
tion illustrates.  Much  of  the  perse- 
cution which  the  Christians  endured 
in  this  area  was  due  to  the  zeal  of 
the  Greek  priests  of  the  imperial  cult 
in  their  opposition  to  the  Christian 
disregard  of  its  worship.  It  is  the 
view  of  a  number  of  scholars  that 
the  second  beast  which  came  out  of 
the  sea  in  Revelation  chapter  13 
and  made  the  whole  world  worship 
the  first  beast  with  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns  really  is  a  symbolical  rep- 
resentation of  the  provincial  priest- 
hood of  the  imperial  cult  which  was 
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so  zealous  in  its  devotion  to  emperor 
worship.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
John  wrote  Revelation  on  the  Isle 
of  Patmos  just  off  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  However,  this  is  just  a  specu- 
lation and  not  a  carefully  validated 
fact. 

The  emperors  themselves  were 
generally  too  busy  with  many  du- 
ties and  challenging  problems  to  take 
notice  of  Christianity  for  many 
years.  Although  there  were  perse- 
cutions of  the  Christians,  they  were 
sporadic  after  the  first  violent  at- 
tack of  Nero  upon  them  in  64  A.  D. 
Usually  the  persecutions  before  250 
A.  D.  were  caused  by  three  kinds  of 
people.  One  group,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  imperial  cult  has  been 
mentioned.  Then  there  were  the 
governors  of  provinces  who  were 
unusually  zealous  in  their  attempts 
to  enforce  Roman  law  in  every  de- 
tail. Inasmuch  as  court  proceedings 
and  state  ceremonies  had  specific 
oaths  and  rituals  connected  with 
emperor  worship,  they  would  punish 
as  disloyal  citizens  anyone  who 
would  refuse  to  comply  with  these. 
Christians  being  notorious  offend- 
ers, would  thus  come  under  the  of- 
ficial wrath  of  the  governors  who 
were  zealous  in  these  matters.  Then, 
the  populace  of  the  different  prov- 
inces would  frequently  become  en- 
raged at  the  Christians  and  would 
compel  lackadaisical  governors  to 
give  the  accused  Christians  the  test 
oath  in  court  which  no  true  Chris- 
tian would  swear  because  it  in- 
volved acknowledging  the  emperor's 
divinity. 

The   general  spirit  of   this   state 
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cult  seemed  to  combine  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  views  of  the  monarch's 
divinity  with  a  certain  stress  in  the 
direction  of  the  Oriental  position. 
The  office  divinized  the  man.  Those 
who  were  elevated  to  become  em- 
perors enjoyed  the  worship  of  an 
entire  empire.  However,  this  was  not 
absolute.  Full  divinity  did  not  come 
to  an  emperor  until  he  had  died  and 
had  this  rare  and  final  distinction 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  vote  of 
the  senate.  This  was  like  the  Greek 
custom  of  voting  divine  honors  to 
distinguished  citizens  and  heroes, 
somewhat  like  the  conferring  of 
honorary  doctoral  degrees  today. 
Some  scholars,  such  as  Will  Durant, 
see  a  close  similarity  in  this  practice 
with  the  Catholic  custom  of  can- 
onizing saints  which  only  occurs  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  one  to  be  hon- 
ored. Thus,  every  emperor  did  not 
secure  the  final  rites  of  divinization. 
Tiberius  failed  to  secure  it  because 
he  was  hated  by  the  old  republican 
aristocracy  in  the  senate.  Caligula 
and  Nero  failed  to  receive  because 
of  their  crimes  of  bloodshed  against 
the  Roman  aristocrats.  The  cult  was 
not  an  exclusive  one.  It  was  intended 
to  secure  the  religious  and  political 
loyalty  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  Empire.  But  it  did  not  rule  out 
the  worship  of  other  gods.  It  had  no 
concern  with  personal  salvation  or 
immortality,  but  merely  with  a  re- 
spectful awe  and  reverent  attitude 
toward  the  man  who  wielded  abso- 
lute political  authority,  the  emperor. 
Although  the  early  Christians  did 
not  succumb  to  it,  yet  its  influence 
— more  on  page  487 
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llursery  — 

For  1948  it  is  recommended  that 
each  Nursery  teacher  provide  her- 
self with  a  copy  of  the  Nursery 
manual  entitled  Sunday  Morning  in 
the  Nursery  and  the  four  small  books 
known  as  My  Book  for  Winter,  My 
Book  for  Spring,  My  Book  for  Sum- 
mer, and  My  Book  for  Fall.  These 
will  serve  as  the  teacher's  guides  for 
the  organization  and  conduct  of 
Nursery  classes  throughout  the 
Church.  A  picture  packet  for  the 
Nursery  Department  will  also  be 
available. 

These  materials  may  be  obtained 
at  the  office  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union,  5  0  North  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

Jxinaergarten  — 

For  the  year  1948,  the  Kinder- 
garten teacher  will  use  in  teaching 
her  class,  the  lesson  manual  Joyful 
Living  and  a  Supplement  to  Joyful 
Living.  The  supplement,  which  is 
new  for  1948,  is  in  no  way  intend- 
ed to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
manual  but  to  add  to  it  story  en- 
richment. 

The  stories  and  lesson  activities 
will  follow  four  lines  of  thought, 
or  four  groups,  namely:  (1)  Bible 
stories,  (2)  Right  things  to  do,  (3) 


Pioneer  children,  (4)  Nature  and 
seasonal  stories.  This  group  corres- 
ponds with  that  same  group  in  Joy- 
ful Living.  Teachers  will  constantly 
refer  to  Joyful  Living  for  the  basic 
lesson  material  and  the  rhythms, 
poetry,  songs,  etc.,  that  have  been 
so  much  enjoyed  this  year.  A  picture 
packet  for  the  Kindergarten  De- 
partment will  also  be  available. 

These  materials  may  be  obtained 
at  the  office  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union,  50  North  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

y^rimar^ — 

Living  Our  Religion  is  the  title 
of  the  course  of  study  to  be  used 
by  the  Primary  Department  in  1948. 
This  is  a  revision  of  the  manual  used 
in  1946. 

The  lessons  were  prepared  to  help 
six-  and-  seven-year-old  boys  and 
girls  in  the  solution  of  their  immed- 
iate problems  and  in  the  building  of 
constructive  habits  and  attitudes 
as  Latter-day  Saints. 

Many  enrichment  stories  and 
poems  are  provided.  A  group  of  pic- 
tures especially  selected  to  enrich 
the  lessons  is  available  at  the  Deseret 
Book  Company,  44  East  South  Tem- 
ple, Salt  Lake  City  1,  or  at  the  office 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 
50  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City  1,  Utah. 
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General  Suggestions: 

It  is  recommended  that  this  Sun- 
day School  meeting  be  presented  as 
a  worshiping  service  rather  than 
merely  as  a  program.  The  effective- 
ness and  success  of  this  program 
depends  upon  a  continuous  presen- 
tation without  interruption  for  an- 
nouncements. Let  the  readings  and 
songs  tell  the  story  without  com- 
ments or  explanations  from  the  pre- 
siding oflScers. 

It  is  suggested  that  one  person 
act  as  reader  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram. Care  should  be  taken  to  se- 
lect the  best  reader  available  since 
that  person  will  carry  the  burden  of 
keeping  the  program  moving. 

If  possible,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  the  groups  who  are  to  partici- 
pate seated  in  choir  seats  or  well  to 
the  front  where  they  might  perform 
without  walking  to  and  from  the 
stand.  All  unnecessary  moving 
about  should  be  eliminated. 

Appropriate  Opening  Exercises: 

Opening  Song:  "With  "Wond'ring 
Awe,"  page  101. 

Sacrament  Song:  "O  Thou  Kind 
and  Gracious  Father,"  page  33.  In- 
troductory statement  by  superin- 
tendent: 

At  this  Christmastide  may  we 
again  take  to  heart  the  lessons  taught 
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by  our  Savior.  Today  as  we  worship 
together,  we  will  recall  the  birth, 
the  life,  and  the  teachings  of  our 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ.  May  joy  and 
great  happiness  come  to  each  of  us 
as  we  contemplate  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  Christmas. 

I.  Prophecies  foretelling  the  birth  of 

Jesus 

(Each  prophecy  to  be  read  by  a 
different  member  of  the  Advanced 
Senior  or  Gospel  Message  class.) 

Music:  Brief,  quick  organ  inter- 
lude. 

Reader:  The  earthly  advent  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  proclaimed  through 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
These  prophets  whose  words  are  re- 
corded in  the  scriptures  predicted 
in  terms  plain  and  simple  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord  to  dwell  among 
men. 

Moses  proclaimed  the  coming  of 
a  great  prophet  in  Israel. 

Student:  (ReadDeut.  18:15.) 

Reader:  Job  in  the  day  of  his  dire 
afflictions  rejoiced  in  his  testimony 
of  the  coming  Messiah. 

Student:  (Job  19:25.) 

Reader:  The  songs  of  David  the 
psalmist  are  filled  with  allusions  to 
the  earthly  life  of  Christ. 

Student:  (Psalm  96:1-11,12,13.) 

Reader:  Isaiah,  looking  down 
through  the  ages  of  the  prophets, 
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saw  the  accomplishment  of  the  di- 
vine purpose  as  if  already  achieved 
aind  sang  in  triumph. 
Student:  (Isaiah  9:6.) 
Reader:  Many  other  prophets 
proclaimed  the  glad  message  of  the 
coming  of  the  Savior  of  mankind. 
Micah  said  ... 

Student:  (Micah  5:2.) 
Reader:  Jeremiah  proclaimed  .  .  . 
Student:  (Jeremiah  23:5-6.) 
Reader:  Ezekiel  declared  .  .  . 
Student:  (Ezekiel  34:24.) 
Reader:  And  Zechariah  said  .  .  . 
Sttident:  (Zechariah  9:9.) 
Reader:  Not  only  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  foretold  the  birth  of 
Christ,  but  also  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon contains  a  prophecy  concern- 
ing the  birth  of  the  Savior.  Samuel, 
the  Lamanite  prophesied  ,  .  . 
Student:  (Helaman  14:2-8.) 
Music:    Brief    organ    strains    to 
mark    end   of    prophecies    ("Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem") . 

II.  The  birth  of  Jesus 

Reader:  At  Bethlehem,  a  small 
town  in  Judea,  where  Joseph  and 
Mary  had  gone  to  be  registered, 
the  long-looked-for  event  came  to 
pass.  The  Son  of  the  Highest,  the 
Only  Begotten  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  Jesus,  the  Christ,  was  born. 

Choral  Reading:  (Luke  2:8-16, 
by  the  girls  from  Junior  and  Ad- 
vanced Junior  classes.) 

Song:  "Silent  Night,"  sung  by 
congregation. 

III.  Teachings  of  Jesus 

Reader:  The  greatest  thing  in  the 
world  is  the  influence  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Christ.  This  influence  is 


felt  more  strongly  today  than  it  was 
1900  years  ago.  Let  us  reflect  upon 
the  life  and  teachings  of  our  Savior 
that  we  may  renew  our  knowledge 
that  the  Savior  lived  and  died  for 
us — that  He  yet  lives  and  that  His 
soul-satisfying  Peace  is  a  gift  to  us. 
The  teachings  of  Jesus  express  the 
highest  aspirations  of  mankind.  In 
them  are  the  ideals  that  have  in- 
spired, comforted,  and  lifted  hu- 
manity for  generations. 

Scriptural  Readings  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Gospel  Message  Dept.: 

1.  Matthew  5:1-12,  20-21,  29- 
30,  38-39,  43-45. 

2.  Matthew  6:9-13,  19-21,  24- 
26,  28-29,  33. 

Reader:  Christ  the  Savior  of  the 
world  made  it  very  plain  that  little 
children  were  precious  in  his  sight. 

Reading:  Mark  10:13-16  by 
teacher  of  the  Primary  Department. 

Song:  "I  Think  When  I  Read 
That  Sweet  Story  of  Old"  by  chil- 
dren from  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary classes. 

Reader:  The  words  of  wisdom 
that  Jesus  spoke  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  they  are  still  as  fresh  and 
inspiring  as  when  they  were  first 
uttered  by  the  Master.  He  said: 

(Selections  from  the  following 
verses  are  to  be  learned  and  recited 
by  various  members  of  the  Second 
Intermediate  Dept.) 

Matthew  5:48  —  6:20-21  —  6: 
33—7:12  —  7:21  —  10:22  —  16: 
26  —  19:14  —  2:37-40. 


John  8:12 


-  6:35  —  11:25-26. 

— more  on  page  487 
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SUPPLEMENTARY   TO   THE   TEACHERS'   SUPPLEMENTS 


Oeginning  with  the  November 
issue  The  Instructor  will  pub- 
Hsh  each  month  additional  refer- 
ences to  supplementary  materials 
for  each  lesson,  First  Intermediate 
to  Gospel  Doctrine  Department, 
listed  to  be  taught  in  1948.  The  ref- 
erences will  be  to  articles  published 
since  December,  1943,  in  The  In- 
structor, The  Improvement  Era,  The 
Church  News  and  the  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine.  This  means  that 
teachers  of  all  Sunday  School  classes 
above  the  Primary  Department  may 
have  available — two  months  in  ad- 
vance— for  preparation  of  each  les- 
son throughout  the  year  helps  ad- 
ditional to  those  puiilished  in  the 
teachers'  supplements.  Since  the 
titles  of  the  lessons  will  be  given  in 
each  case,  these  references  may  be 
very  helpful  to  teachers,  students, 
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and  speakers  in  any  of  the  Church 
organizations  and  services, 

Sunday  School  officers  have  been 
urged  for  years  to  provide  their 
ward  or  Sunday  School  libraries  with 
bound  volumes  of  The  Instructor, 
and  to  encourage  this  practice  we 
have  offered  to  have  bound  free  of 
charge  one  volume,  the  latest  pub- 
lished, if  they  will  mail  one  complete 
set  to  the  Sunday  School  office  at 
50  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City  1,  Utah,  following  instructions 
mailed  by  the  executive  secretary  to 
all  superintendents.  Many  superin- 
tendents have,  during  the  past  seve- 
ral years,  taken  advantage  of  this 
offer.  We  hope  that  all  may  do  so, 
and  that  all  other  necessary  meas- 
ures may  be  taken  to  build  and  make 
available  to  teachers  a  satisfactory 
Sunday  School  or  ward  library.    A 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


ward  library  might  well  include 
bound  volumes  of  all  the  Church 
magazines  mentioned  above  and  also 
The  Children's  Friend.  We  are  not 
including  references  from  the  official 
organ  of  the  Primary  Association  as 
this  might  lead  to  unnecessary  du- 
plication in  the  two  organizations 
that  teach  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age.  Bound  volumes  of  The 
Children's  Friend  in  the  ward  li- 
brary would,  of  course,  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  workers  in  the  Primary 
Association. 

The  library  committee  of  the 
Sunday  School  general  board  is  now 
preparing  a  bulletin  on  building  and 
maintaining  a  library  for  use  of 
officers  and  teachers.  Various  de- 
fer  providing  the  necessary 


vices 


facilities  for  storing  and  using 
books,  magazines,  pictures,  etc., 
have  been  suggested  in  The  Instruc- 
tor during  the  past  several  years.  A 
few  schools  have  purchased  some- 
what expensive  cabinets.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  essential.  A  carpenter 
with  a  little  smooth  lumber  can  con- 
struct a  substitute  for  the  furniture 
store  cabinet.  Some  librarians  have 
done  well  by  adapting  to  this  pur- 
pose dry  goods  boxes  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  cast  away.  A 
little  ingenuity,  good  sense,  and  in- 
dustry can  provide  the  necessary 
facilities.  An  intelligent:,  conscien- 
tious librarian  can  arrange  the  con- 
tents of  the  library  in  proper  order 
and  promote  their  use  by  all  the 
teachers. 


n<»  ■ 
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III  Nephi  15:1  —  15:9  —  18:14- 
16  —  27:2-8. 

Doctrine  and  Covenants  15:3-6 
—  42:29  ■—  88:77-80. 

Song:  "Joy  ^o  t;he  "World"  by  con- 
gregation. 


Closing  prayer: 

Committee: 

Alexander  Schreiner, 

chairman 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Margaret  Ipson 


SIGNIFICANCE    OF    EMPEROR    WORSHIP 

{Continued  on  page  482) 

has  permeated  down  to  our  own  time  when  one  considers  the  tremendous 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  power  and  scope  which  this  cult 
of  kings,  and  the  attempts  of  the  possessed  one  is  mightily  impressed 
dictator  countries  to  portray  their  with  the  audacious  courage  of  the 
dictators  in  a  benevolent  light  in  early  Christians  who  refused  to  corn- 
order  to  secure  the  respect  and  even  promise  with  it  in  the  slightest  de- 
the  devotion  of  their  subjects.  Thus,  gree. 
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ecretaries 


SUPERINTENDENCY  (AND   SECRETARY) 

Tt  is  now   time  to  start  figuring  carbon  copy  of  your  order. 

.  your  1948  requirements.  During  the  past  year  we  have  re- 

Our  office  has   done  everything  ceived  numerous  orders  which  it  was 

we  possihly  could  to  make  sure  that  impossible  for  us  to  fill  or  return 

we  will  have  all  of  our  lesson  texts  the  remittance.  No  doubt  we  were 

and  teachers'  supplements  ready  for  blamed  for  negligence  or  whatnot, 

delivery  by  the  15th  of  October.  Some  of  these  had  no  name  attached, 

Contemplate   your   requirements  others  no  address.  Others  had  neither 


now  and  order  early.  Write  or  print 
complete  name  and  address  on  all 
orders,  don't  take  anything  for 
granted.  Always  send  complete  re- 
mittance with  orders,  we  carry  no 
charge  accounts.  "Whenever  possible 
use  our  order  forms    (every  ward 


name  nor  address;  a  few  gave  a  name 
and  city  but  no  street  address — 
these  packages  came  back  to  us 
marked  "Insufficient  address."  All 
such  oversights  add  to  our  work 
and  your  worry. 

Your  co-operation  is  greatly  ap- 


and  branch  superintendent  is  sent      preciated.  We  will  do  our  best  to 
a  supply  of  these  forms).  Keep  a      give  you  A-1  service. 


a  ^^  » 


QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  THINGS  THAT  MATTER  MOST 

{Continued  from  page  457) 
is  placed  on  achievement.  Restraint  without  achievement  is  nothing,  but 
achievement  without  restraint  is  worse.  What  we  nieed  is  achievement 
through  restraint.  The  main  characteristic  of  life  in  our  age  is  too  Ukely 
to  be  the  lack  of  reserve  power.  We  are  disposed  to  expend  all  our  energies, 
all  our  devices,  all  ingenuity  on  the  problem  of  the  passing  moment.  We 
are  too  inclined  to  cut  ourselves  loose  from  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  We 
lack  that  calm  which  abides  everywhere  there  are  strong  reserve  forces. 
We  fejel  so^  competent  within  ourselves  that  a  Martian  looking  at  our 
mental  attitude  might  judge  us  to  be  the  first  of  our  race.  We  are  restless, 
at  lessons  of  history,  and  we  depise  the  thought  of  other  days.  Moreover, 
we  act  as  if  our  age  were  going  to  be  the  last;  as  if  anything  which  could 
not  be  completed  within  our  short  span  were  not  worth  attempting.  We 
have  ceased  to  look  at  things  from  the  aspect  of  eternity.  We  are  living 
continually  upon  the  verge  of  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  bankruptcy. 
We  shall  not  be  able  to  bring  about  the  golden  day  of  literature,  art,  gov- 
ernment, and  religion  until  we  come  to  a  new  realization  of  the  moral 
self-restraint  which  girds  the  sinews  of  freedom. 
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THEY  DID   IT— IN  MESA   STAKE 


/^NE  of  the  chief  handicaps  of  a 
ward  Sunday  School  Hbrary  is 
the  lack  of  its  availability.  It  has 
come  to  our  attention  that  many 
of  these  libraries  are  tucked  away 
in  some  remote  corner  or  crowded 
classroom.  At  best  they  are  made 
available  at  only  limited  times. 
Many  of  these  libraries  are  doing  a 
wonderful  service  by  furnishing  ap- 
propriate pictures  for  teachers  of 
younger  children,  and  we  want  them 
to  continue,  but  they  fail  to  furnish 
the  enrichment  material  for  teach- 
ers of  the  children  from  the  ages 
of  ten  years  and  up.  Such  materials 
we  know  are  on  the  market.  The 
Mesa  and  Maricopa  Stake  Sunday 
Schools  propose  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem in  the  following  manner: 

"We  went  to  our  city  librarian  and 
asked  if  she  would  co-operate  with 
us.  If  we  donated  books  to  the  li- 
brary, would  they  index  them  in 
such  a  way  that  the  books  could  be 
easily  found?  They  consented.  Our 
next  question  was  harder  to  answer. 
Could  they  stack  them  in  a  con- 
venient place?  They  pleaded  a  lack 
of  shelf  room.  That  encouraged  us. 
Could  we  donate  shelves  was  the 
next  question.  In  a  month  from 
the  time  the  project  started  we  had 
secured  money  for  the  shelves,  as 
a  donation  from  a  Sunday  School 
minded  member  of  our  stake.  The 
library  matched  our  fund  and  now 


we  will  have  a  $167.50  set  of  per- 
manent shelves  in  the  center  of  the 
main  reading  room  for  reference 
books  for  teachers  in  both  of  the 
stakes. 

With  money  from  our  stake 
funds,  special  donations  from 
groups,  as  well  as  individual  contri- 
butions, we  will  have  one  hundred 
volumes  ready  to  go  on  our  shelves 
by  the  time  they  are  constructed. 
We  are  starting  to  collect  old  copifes 
of  The  Instructor,  the  Relief  Society 
Magazine,  The  Children's  Friend, 
The  Improvement  Era  and  the 
Church  News.  These  will  be  attrac- 
tively bound  and  added  to  the  col- 
lection. 

These  books  will  be  the  property 
of  the  library  and  -will  be  under  its 
supervision.  The  books  will  be 
checked  out  for  one  week  only.  The 
shelves  will  be  captioned,  "Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Reference  Li- 
brary." 

We  want  to  thank  Brother  Dil- 
wirth  Brinton  of  Mesa  for  his  con- 
tributions and  ideas,  and  Brother 
Wallace  F.  Bennett  of  the  general 
board  for  his  enthusiastic  support. 

Everyone  in  our  community  can 
read  the  books  and  in  this  way  we 
hope  that  the  gospel  will  reach 
others  as  well  as  our  Sunday  School 
workers.  Periodically  the  stake  U- 
brarians  will  put  in  the  hands  of 
— more  on  page  493 
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TRAINING  CLASSES  FOR  CHORISTERS  AND  ORGANISTS 


/^UR  Sunday  School  musicians  will 
be  greatly  interested  to  hear  of 
the  revival  of  training  classes  for 
choristers  and  organists  conducted 
by  experts  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Tracy  Y.  Cannon  of  the 
McCune  School  of  Music  and  Art. 
This  is  an  official  project  of  the 
Church,  endorsed  by  the  First  Presi- 
dency, and  is  designed  to  give  spe- 
cific help  and  guidance  to  our  ward 
musicians. 

Three  field  workers  are  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  various  of  our  rep- 
resentative stakes  in  organizing  and 
conducting  classes  of  intensive 
training.  Each  series  of  classes  is  held 
for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks.  It  is 
desired  that  there  be  at  least  ten 
people  enrolled  in  each  of  the  organ 
classes,  and  at  least  twenty  for  the 
classes  in  conducting. 

When  a  field  worker  reaches  your 
stake  or  area  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting classes,  it  is,  of  course,  very 
necessary  and  desirable  that  our 
musicians  rally  around  him,  and 
that  they  plan  their  affairs  in  such 
a  way  that  the  training  classes  may 
be  attended  by  everyone  concerned. 
The  field  workers  will  see  to  it  that 


the  class  work  will  be  both  enjoy- 
able and  profitable.  May  we  then 
recommend  to  our  choristers  and 
organists  that  they  spare  no  effort 
to  take  advantage  of  these  training 
classes.  We  hope  that  through  these 
church-wide  classes  our  work  may 
be  so  Improved,  that  it  may  reflect 
in  finer  church  music  and  congre- 
gational singing,  and  result  in  beau- 
tifying our  Sunday  School  wor- 
shiping exercises. 

In  the  conducting  classes,  both 
active  and  prospective  conductors 
are  urged  to  attend.  May  we  hope 
that  musically  Inclined  boys  from 
age  sixteen  on  will  also  attend,  so 
that  they  can  be  in  good  practice 
when  they  are  called  to  go  on  mis- 
sions for  the  Church. 

In  the  organ  classes,  anyone  cap- 
able of  playing  at  least  some  of  our 
hymns  will  be  welcome. 

We  read:  "Let  us  make  a  joyful 
noise  unto  the  Lord."  May  our  joy- 
ful noises  always  be  both  beautiful 
and  inspiring  to  our  people. 

For   additional   information    ad- 
dress: Tracy  Y.  Cannon,  200  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
— Alexander  Schreiner 
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"When  I  hear  music  I  fear  not  danger,  I  am  invulnerable,  I  see  no 
I  am  related  to  the  earliest  times,  and  to  the  latest." — Tboreau 
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In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh, 
We  eat  the  broken  bread, 

And  witness  with  the  cup  afresh. 
Our  faith  in  Christ,  our  Head. 
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vl/ard  cfacultyi  — 
cJeacher  cJ^mprovement 


THEME  FOR  DECEMBER:   CONCRETE   HELPS  IN 
DEMONSTRATION    TEACHING 


'THhe  Master  Teaclier  had  complete 
knowledge  of  how  to  stimulate 
and  direct  the  learner. 

Among  the  basic  principles  em- 
ployed by  the  Savior  in  His  teaching 
was  that  of  concrete  helps.  The  Mas- 
ter knew  the  value  of  Hnking  His 
lesson  with  a  ready  object  at  hand. 
Read  Matthew  22:15-21  and  note 
the  focal  point  of  this  experience. 

"Shew  me  the  tribute  money." 
How  quickly  this  command  brings 
earthward  the  intangible  points  of 
the  law  upon  which  the  Pharisees 
dehghted  to  quibble.  And  how  un- 
derstandingly  skillful  was  such  a  re- 
quest to  fix  attention  upon  the  ob- 
ject of  discussion  rather  than  the 
personalities  involved.  It  took  but 
the  art  of  questioning  then  to  turn 
these  lawyers  away  marvelHng. 
""Whose  is  this  image  and  super- 
scription?" There  was  no  word  of 
answer  but — "Caesar's." 


What  are  the  concrete  helps  in 
demonstration  teaching?  Better 
might  we  say,  where  may  they  be 
found?  The  answer  of  course  is, 
everywhere  at  hand.  It  takes  but  the 
trained  eye  of  the  good  teacher  to 
find  them.  The  observant  eye  that 
can  during  the  off  hours  of  class- 
room activity  spot  and  assemble  "the 
things"  that  concretely  lend  them- 
selves for  lesson  presentation. 

One  of  the  best  examples  demon- 
strating the  use  of  concrete  things 
in  teaching  came  to  the  writer  one 
Sunday  during  the  presentation  of 
a  lesson  to  a  group  of  Second  Inter- 
mediate boys  and  girls.  This  particu- 
lar account  he  has  written  before 
for  The  Instructor  in  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  "The  Dramatic  Approach 
to  Teaching,"  (see  January,  1945, 
issue,  p.  20).  It  fits  well  this  dis- 
cussion. 


GOSPEL  TEACHING  DEMONSTRATED 


What  are  the  particular  points  to 
be  noted  by  the  teacher  who  can 
make  use  of  concrete  help  in  teach- 
ing? 

1.  Remember  the  object  should 
be  at  hand. 
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2.  Try  to  select  something  that 
can  be  handled  with  ease. 

3.  Discover  within  the  object  the 
inner  meaning  of  a  lesson. 

4.  Plan  an  activity  around  the 
teaching  aid  you  use. 


WARD    FACULTY    -    TEACHER    IMPROVEMENT 

5.  Think  carefully  through  the  discovery  in  relation  to  the  wonders 
key  questions  you  ask  in  relation  to  and  truths  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
the  object.  mon  place. 

6.  Leave  the  class  with  a  sense  of 

PUTTING   CONCRETE   HELPS  TO  WORK 

Try    planning    a    given    Sunday  the  world  is  the  world.  To  adapt  its 

School  lesson  around  something  con-  lessons  to  the  learning  process  is  to 

crete;  a  leaf,  an  egg,  a  piece  of  coal,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Mas- 

a  glass  of  water,  a  strand  of  wool —  tfer  Teacher. 

but  you  look,  your  own  home  has  Assignment:   Th-e   Master's  Art, 

an  unending  supply.  Remember  that  Chapters  17,  18. 
the   most    wonderful    thing    about  — H.  Wayne  Driggs 


LIBRARIANS      ' 
(Continued  from  page  489) 


each  Sunday  School  worker  a  list  of 
the  books  that  can  be  used  for  his 
or  her  class.  Now  we  have  a  library 
that  can  be  used  every  day  of  the 
week  and  our  books  will  be  under 


the  supervision  of  people  who  know 
their  work  and  know  how  to  find 
information. 

— J.  Smith  Decker,  Supt. 
Mesa  Stake  Sunday  School 


IN  IDAHO  FALLS  STAKE 


A  number  of  years  ago  the  re- 
turned missionaries  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
Stake  effected  an  organization. 
Looking  about  for  useful  projects 
which  they  might  sponsor,  they  de- 
cided to  contribute  Latter-day  Saint 
books  to  the  Idaho  Falls  public  li- 
brary. All  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion agreed  to  pay  a  monthly  fee, 
which,  of  course,  was  to  be  used  to 
purchase  these  publications.  Two 
other  stakes,  separated  from  the 
original  Idaho  Falls  Stake,  now  co- 
operate in  this  most  worthwhile 
-  undertaking. 


Whenever  the  public  library  has 
need  of  additional  copies  of  older 
works  or  recent  authentic  materials 
on  Mormonism,  the  librarian  calls 
the  missionary  group  and  the  publi- 
cations are  submitted  to  the  library. 
Today,  reports  have  it,  the  Idaho 
Falls  public  library  has  an  outstand- 
ing collection  of  church  publica- 
tions, and  they  are  being  read. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  mission- 
aries returning  to  the  Idaho  Falls 
district  have  an  undying  fire  of  mis- 
sionary work  burning  in  their  hearts. 
— Leland  H.  Monson 
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An  Overview  Of  The  Church 
Teacher  Training  Program 

Lesson  1,  for  September  28 
/^bjective:  (a)  To  understand 
^^  the  "what,"  "how,"  "where," 
"when"  and  the  "who"  of  the 
Church  Teacher  Training,  (b)  To 
organize  the  class  and  initiate  the 
program. 

Text'.  Instructor,  August,  1946, 
p.  392. 

General  Conferenc^e 
October  5,  1947 

The  Master's  Art 
Lesson  2,  for  October  12 
Objective:  Thanks  for  our  teach- 
ers who  labor  with  care. 

Text:  Driggs,  The  Master's  Art, 
Chapter  L 

Jesus  As  A  Divine  Teacher 

Lesson  3,  for  October  19 

Objective:  To  teach  to  the  point 

of    mastery    the    ten    fundamental 

quahties   of   the  Master's   teaching 

art. 

Text:  The  Master's  Art,  Chapter 
IL 

In  His  Footsteps 
Lesson  4,  for  October  26 

Objective:  (a)  To  show  that 
everyone  is  a  teacher  and  that  teach- 
ing is  only  part  of  living,  (b)  To 
illustrate  elements  of  teaching  suc- 
cess. 

Text:  The  Master's  Art,  Chapters 
III,  IV. 
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The  Outcome  of  Religious  Teaching 
Lesson  5,  for  November  2 
Objective:  Religious  teaching 
should  result  in  changes  in  conduct 
which  are  advocated  by  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Text:  The  Master's  Art,  Chapter 
IX. 

The  Steps  in  Learning:  Their  Appli- 
cation  to   the   Recitation 
Lesson  6,  for  November  9 
Objective:    (a)   To  consider  the 
basic  laws  of  learning  in  their  se- 
quence. 

(b)  To  learn  to  employ  them  in 
religious  teaching. 

Text:       Instructor,       September 
194^  pp.  440-442. 

Four  Basic  Principles  of  Learning 
Lesson  7,  for  November  16 
Objective:  To  understand  the 
principles  of  self  activity,  interest, 
apperception,  and  simultaneous 
learnings  and  to  use  them  in  teach- 
ing. 

Text:  Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,  Chapter  II, 
pp.  32-51 ;  The  Master's  Art,  Chap- 
ter IX,  pp.  85-92. 

Directed   Observation  of  Student 
Activities  in  Class 
Lesson  8,  for  November  23 
Objective:    To    observe    and    to 
study  student  activity  in  the  class- 
room situation. 


TEACHER    TRAINING 


Text:  September,  1946,  Instruc- 
tor, pp.  443-445;  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,  pp.  34-3  5, 
48. 

The  Recitation-Discussion  Method 
Lesson  9,  for  November  30 

Objective:  To  observe  and  to 
study  student  activity  in  the  class- 
room situation. 

Text:  Teaching  as  the  Direction 
of  Activities,  pp.  50,  51. 

Story  Telling 
Lesson  10,  for  December  14 
Text:  October,  1946,  Instrtcctor, 
pp.    490-493;    The    Master's    Art, 


Chapter  XX,  pp.  193-204;  Teach- 
ing as  the  Direction  of  Activities, 
Chapter  V,  pp.  68-76. 

Christmas   Program 
Lesson  11,  for  December  21 

The  Problem  Project  Method 
Lesson  12,  for  December  28 

Objective:  To  secure  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  students  in  se- 
lecting the  task  for  the  recitation, 
making  the  plans  and  solving  the 
problem. 

Text:  The  Master's  Art,  Chapter 
XVL 

— H.  A.  Dixon 


HEBER   C.   KIMBALL 

{Continued  from  page  458) 


ing  given  him  by  Hyrum  Smith 
that  he  should  be  "not  one  whit  be- 
hind the  chief  est .  . .  and  as  a  proph- 
et you  shall  attain  to  the  honor  of 
the  three." 

He  made  many  great  prophecies. 
At  a  meeting  dviring  the  hard  win- 
ter of  1848-49  he  said  that  within 
six  months  goods  would  be  sold 
cheaper  on  the  streets  of  Salt  Lake 


City  than  they  could  be  bought  in 
New  York.  This  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled by  the  gold  seekers  enroute  to 
California  who  in  the  interest  of 
speed  sold  their  merchandise  in  Salt 
Lake. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Presi- 
dent Kimball  was  prominent  in  ter- 
ritorial affairs.  He  died  in  Salt  Lake 
City  in  1868.— L.C. 


ORSON   PRATT 

{Continued  from  page  474) 

•ing  mastered  what  others  had  writ-      his  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  the 


ten  on  these  subjects,  he  was  not 
content  to  stop  his  quest  for  knowl- 
edge. He  then  undertook  to  pene- 
trate into  fields  where  others  had 
not  gone,  constantly  endeavoring  to 
simplify  the  process  of  learning  for 
others.  His  new  theory  of  solving 


universe  s  movements  were  attempts 
to  simplify  the  study  of  its  activi- 
ties. He  had  the  feeling  of  a  true 
teacher  —  he  endeavored  to  push 
back  the  frontiers  of  knowledge, 
wanted  to  share  his  insight  with 
others  and  remained  mentally  alert 


cubic  and  biquadratic  equations  and      and  growing  throughout  his  life. 
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PROVIDING   MEANINGFUL   PRAYER   EXPERIENCES   FOR 

YOUNG   CHILDREN 


A  s  adults  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  prayer  is  a  means  we  have 
of  communicating  with  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  in  order  to  express  to 
Him  our  appreciation  for  blessings 
we  enjoy  and  to  request  the  bless- 
ings of  which  we  feel  in  need.  A 
little  child  need  to  learn  that  prayer 
is  a  means  of  talking  v^'th  our  Heav- 
enly Father. 

Opportunities    for    Prayer   in    the 
Junior  Sunday  School 

During  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
exercises,  there  are  each  Sunday 
morning  many  excellent  opportuni- 
ties afforded  to  provide  meaningful 
prayer  experiences  for  boys  and  girls. 
Prayers  in  Junior  Sunday  School 
should  be  offered  by  both  children 
and  adults.  Children  gain  much  by 
hearing  prayer  form  and  experienc- 
ing a  fine  prayer  of  faith  from  an 
adult.  Their  own  prayers  may  con- 
sist merely  of  a  sincere  sentence  or 
two  which  express  grateful  appre- 
ciation and  thanks. 

The  Opening  Prayer 

Much  spiritual  significance  is 
added  to  the  opening  prayer  when 
the  right  "build  up"  precedes  the  ac- 
ual  prayer.  Through  appropriate 
pictures,  songs,  and  gems  (many 
fine  suggestions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  department  manuals)  proper 
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mood  can  be  created  which  will  add 
spiritual  value  to  the  prayer  itself. 
Singing: 

"We  bow  our  heads 

and  close  our  eyes, 
While  we  say  this  humble  prayer. . ." 

(From  Little  Stories  in  Song)  ■ 
will  certainly  put  the  children  in  a 
receptive  mind  for  the  prayer. 

Individual  and  Group  Prayer 

Group  discussion  or  conversation 
is  one  fine  method  of  developing  the 
right  attitude  toward  prayer,  and 
helping  children  formulate  their 
own  prayers.  Discussing  with  the 
children  the  things  for  which  they 
are  thankful  will  lead  them  to  see 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  gives  us 
all  things  and  that  prayer  is  our  way 
of  thanking  Him  for  His  many  gifts 
to  us.  During  the  discussion  the  chil- 
dren will  have  many  suggestions  to 
make  and  things  to  tell,  all  of  which 
are  vital  to  the  child  and  should  be 
treated  with  respect  by  the  teacher 
or  supervisor.  After  such  discussion 
the  group  might  formulate  together 
a  prayer  of  thanks,  or  one  might 
offer  the  prayer  alone.  The  prayer 
may  be  very  simple  but  should  al- 
ways be  sincere. 

On  occasion  it  might  be  desirable 
to  pray  together,  that  is,  let  the 
group  repeat  aloud  after  the  teacher 
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the  various  phrases  of  the  prayer. 
This  type  of  praying  is  helpful  in 
that  it  helps  the  children  to  hear  and 
feel  the  correct  prayer  form. 

Learning  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
repeating  it  together  is  a  truly 
spiritual  experience.  It  may  be  used 
appropriately  either  at  the  opening 
or  closing  of  the  Sunday  School.  It 
may  be  said  reverently  by  one  child 
or  by  the  entire  group.  This  also 
teaches  the  true  form  of  prayer. 
It  was  the  Master  who  said,  "After 
this  manner  therefore  pray  ye." 
(Matthew  6:9.) 

Prayer  in  its  true  form  consists 
of  several  parts.  First  we  address 
God.  Next  we  thank  Him  for  the 
many  blessings  which  He  has  given 
us.  We  follow  this  with  our  request 
for  the  blessings  we  desire  and  feel 
we  need.  We  close  with  these  words: 
".  .  .in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Amen." 

The  Sacramental  Prayer 

A  different  type  of  prayer  exper- 
ience is  afforded  boys  and  girls  dur- 
ing the  sacramental  service.  Here 
again  through  conversation  and  dis- 
cussion the  true  value  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  sacrament  may  be 
taught.  All  discussion  and  conver- 
sation, however,  should  precede  the 
sacramental  gem,  thus  making  the 
sacramental  service  a  reverent, 
spiritual  unit. 

While  the  children  are  always 
listeners  to  this  prayer,  they  be- 
come active  participants  of  the  sac- 
ramental service  when  they  realize 
that  their  "Amen"  at  the  close  of 
each  prayer  means  that  they  too 
promise  our  Heavenly  Father  to  do 


His  will.  As  boys  and  girls  grow 
in  knowledge  and  understanding 
they  will  learn  to  call  the  helpful 
boys  who  assist  with  the  sacrament 
each  Sunday  deacons  and  priests,  and 
willknow  that  these  boys  hold  the 
priesthood  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
They  will  also  learn  that  the  prayers 
said  over  the  bread  and  water  are  al- 
ways the  same,  every  time  the  sac- 
rament is  blessed. 

The  Closing  Prayer 

Another  meaningful  prayer  ex- 
perience is  the  closing  prayer  of 
Jxmior  Sunday  School.  It  is  more 
meaningful  when  the  entire  group 
meet  together  at  the  close  of  Sun- 
day School  to  express  their  appre- 
ciation and  thanks  for  the  blessings 
of  the  day  and  ask  for  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  during  the  week.  To  leave 
Sunday  School  with  this  sweet  spir- 
itual prayer  as  a  guide  for  the  com- 
ing week  is  a  pleasant  and  satisfy- 
ing experience  for  a  child. 

In  Junior  Sunday  School  founda- 
tion for  future  Latter-day  Saints  is 
laid.  Providing  meaningful  prayer 
experiences  helps  to  make  this  foun- 
dation firm  and  enhances  the  spirit- 
ual growth  of  boys  and  girls. 

— Margaret  Ipson 

The  concluding  article  in  this 
series  will  appear  next  month;  it  is 
entitled  "Providing  for  the  Adults 
Who  Visit  the  Junior  Sunday 
School." 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

(See  page  491    for  prelude  and 
postlude  to  use  with  gem.) 
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Jesus,  Savior,  I  love  Thee 

And  rll  quiet  be 
As  I  take  the  sacrament 

I'll  remember  Thee. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  use  of  well  selected  stories 
and  poems  -offer  one  of  the  most 
valuable  supplementary  aids  to  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  lessons  as  out- 
lined in  the  manuals  prepared  for 
the  various  departments. 

The  following  bibliography  con- 
tains a  short  list  of  the  better  books 
of  this  type.  These  books  might  well 
become  part  of  every  ward  library 
and  may  be  purchased  at  the  Deseret 
Book  Store,  44  East  South  Temple, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  or  at  any  book 
store  having  a  children's  section. 

The  Lord's  Prayer — Pictured  by 
Ingri  and  Edgar  Parin  D'Aulaire, 
Published  by  Doubleday-Doran  & 
Co.,  1943,  Garden  City,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  $2. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  pictured  as 
a  lovely,  friendly  part  of  the  daily 
lives  of  a  little  boy  and  girl  of  to- 
day, happily  shared  by  their  family, 
their  neighbors  and  even  the  house- 
hold animals. 

A  Child's  Book  of  Prayers — by 
Random  House,  1941,  $1.50. 

This  unusually  beautiful  book 
contains  a  careful  selection  of 
prayers  known  and  loved  by  children 
and  suitable  for  different  occasions. 

Prayers  and  Graces — selected  by 
Quail  Hawkins,  Illustrated  by  Mar- 
guerite De  Angele,  Published  by 
Grosset  and  Dunlap,  New  York, 
$.50. 
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Favorite  prayers  and  simple  graces 
are  here  gathered  into  a  beautiful 
Httle  book  that  children  will  trea- 
sure for  years. 

God  Gave  Me  Eyes — Pictures  by 
Ellen  Signer,  Verse  by  Olive  W. 
Burt,  Published  by  Sam  Gabriel  and 
Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  happy  revelation  of  the  senses 
and  their  relation  to  normal  child- 
ish activity.  A  delightful  reverent 
appreciation  of  blessings  that  we 
take  for  granted. 

Once  There  Was  a  Uttle  Boy — 
by  Dorothy  Kunhardt,  Published  by 
The  Viking  Press,  1946,  $2.50. 

Stories  of  events  that  might  have 
happened  to  Jesus  at  the  age  of  five. 
Full  page  colored  illustrations  great- 
ly add  to  the  book's  charm. 

Tell  Me  About  God — by  Mary* 
Alice  Jones. 

Tell  Me  About  Jesus — by  Mary 
Alice  Jones,  Published  by  Rand  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.,  $2  each. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  aid  to  all 
adults  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  answering  the  natural 
questions  children  ask  about  God 
and  Jesus.  It  is  nondenominational 
and  has  fine  colored  illustrations. 

Small  Rain — Selections  from  the 
Bible  by  Jessie  Orton  Jones,  Pub- 
lished by  The  Viking  Press,  1944, 
$2.00. 

This  delightful  book  for  children 
can  be  used  very  effectively  as  a 
background  if  security  is  being  de- 
veloped in  our  spiritual  heritage.  It 
abounds  with  the  pure  joys  of  full 
living. 
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Prayer  For  a  Child — by  Rachel 
Field,  Published  by  Macmillan, 
1944,  $1.50. 

A  simple  prayer  made  by  the 
author  for  her  daughter  and  illus- 
trated with  imagination  by  Ehza- 
beth  Orton  Jones. 

Animals  of  the  Bible — by  Dorothy 
Lanthrop,  Stokes,  1937,  $2. 

An  exquisite  picture  book  which 
might  well  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  Bible  Stories.  Text  from  King 
James  Version  of  the  Bible. 

The  Little  Lost  Lamb — Golden 
McDonald. 

The  First  Bible — Helen  Sewell. 

Bible  Stories  to  Read  and  Tell — 
F.  J.  Olcott. 

A  Little  Book  of  Singing  Graces 
— collected  by  Jeanette  Perkins, 
pictures  by  Lloyd  Dotterer,  Pub- 
Ushed  by  Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press,  1946,  $.50. 

Included  here  are:  God  Is  Great 
(Ancient  Grace),  Thank  You  For 
the  World  So  Sweet  (E.  Relter  Lea- 
tham).  Thank  You  God  For  Milk 


and  Bread  (Eliz.  McE.  Shields), 
Thank  You  God  For  Everything 
(Riverside  Church) ,  Love  Be  With 
Us  At  Our  Table  ( J.P.B.) ,  God  We 
Thank  You  For  This  Food  (Mary- 
leona  Frost) ,  For  Rest  and  Food  and 
Daily  Care  (Anon.),  Thanks  Be  to 
God  (J.P.B.) ,  The  Lord  Hath  Done 
Great  Things  (Psalms  126:3). 

Into  the  Ark — by  Marjorie  Hart- 
well,  Pubhshed  by  Franklin  Watts, 
Inc.,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  1945,  $1.00. 

Into  the  ark,  pictured  in  rich 
color,  the  animals,  two  by  two,  are 
making  their  way  happily. 

My  Bible  Book — Verses  selected 
by  Janie  Walker,  Illustrations  by 
Dean  Bryant,  Published  by  Rand 
McNally  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
1946,  $.50. 

Paddy's  Christmas — by  Helen  A. 
Monsel,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1942, 
$1.25. 

A  little  bear  learns  the  real  mean- 
ing of  Christmas.  A  classic  in  the 
field  of  stories  for  young  children. 
(To  be  continued) 


HOW  OUR  PIONEERS  HELPED   TO   ADD 
NEW   STARS  TO  OUR  FLAG 

(Continued  from  page  465) 


working  with  the  other  good  citi- 
zens there  for  the  upbuilding  of 
"The  Silver  State." 


For  those  who  would  study  fur- 
ther this  theme  the  following  books 
are  recommended: 

Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Churchy  B.  H.  Roberts. 


Nevada,  Colorado  and  Wyoming^ 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 

Westward  America,  Howard  R. 
Driggs. 

Saga  of  the  Comstock  Lode, 
George  D.  Lyman. 

Nevada,  American  Guide  Series. 
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HUMDR,  WIT,  Am  WISDOM 


.     SHOULD  BE 

The  applicant  for  a  job  of  office 
boy  presented  his  credentials  in  a 
manner  that  bespoke  his  entire  con- 
fidence that  the  position  would  be 
his.  The  sour-looking  old  gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment read  the  paper  carefully  and 
then  surveyed  the  boy  searchingly. 

"It  is  certainly  a  very  nice  thing 
for  you  to  have  these  recommenda- 
tions from  the  bishop  of  your  ward 
and  your  Sunday  School  teacher," 
said  he,  "and  I  must  admit  that  you 
look  honest.  All  the  same,  I'd  like 
to  have  a  few  words  from  someone 
that  knows  you  on  week  days." 

EXPECTATION 

The  young  man  produced  a  small, 
square  box  from  his  pocket. 

"I  have  a  present  for  you,"  he 
began.  "I  don't  know  whether  it 
will  fit  your  finger  or  not,  but — " 

"Oh,  George!"  she  broke  in,  "this 
is  so  sudden!  Why,  I  never  dreamed 

But  just  then  George  produced 
the  gift — a  silver  thimble — and  it 
got  suddenly  cooler  in  the  room. 

SELF-SUPPORT 

It  happened  in  a  southwestern 
state  noted  for  its  chills  and  fever 
and  general  lassitude. 

"Your  wife,"  said  a  stranger  to 
one  of  the  well-known  local  char- 
acters, "is  always  at  work,  and  you 
seem  always  to  be  idle.  Do  you  do 
nothing  to  support  your  home?" 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  after  due 
reflection,  "I  think  I  kin  say  that 
I  sometimes  lean  ag'in  it." 
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WHO  SAID  "BLIND" 
One  experienced  gentlemen  was 
saying  to  his  friend:  "But  on  your 
income  are  you  justified  in  marry- 

ing?" 

"Not  at  all,"  the  other  admitted. 

"The  girl  has  no  money,  I  imder- 
stand." 

"Not  a  quarter." 

"And  they  tell  me  she's  got  rather 
extravagant  ideas." 

"That's  the  truth." 

"Then,  my  dear  fellow,  what  rea- 
son have  you  for  taking  this  very 
serious  step?" 

"Reason?  No  reason  whatever. 
I'm  in  love.'* 

CHOICE  BITS 
FROM  SUNSHINE  MAGAZINE 

If  someone  were  to  pay  you  ten 
cents  for  every  kind  word  you  ever 
spoke  about  people,  and  collect  five 
cents  for  every  unkind  word,  would 
you  be  rich  or  poor? 

We  are  poor  only  when  we  our- 
selves feel  poor. 

One  of  God's  best  gifts  to  hu- 
manity is  a  charitable  disposition. 

A  well-spent  youth  is  the  foun- 
dation for  an  honorable  old  age. 

Always  keep  your  ambitions  just 
out  of  reach,  and  never  let  your- 
self catch  up  with  them. 

No  man  is  small  who  does  a  small 
job  in  a  great  way. 

Go  as  far  as  you  can  see,  and  when 
you  get  there  you  will  see  farther. 

Stopping  at  third  base  adds  no 
more  to  the  score  than  striking  out. 


President  H.  A.  McFarland  of  Casper  District  of  the  Church  offered  the 
invocation.  Then  a  Cache  Valley  (Utah)  chorus  of  trekkers  sang  "I  Need 
Thee  Every  Hour." 

Speakers,  in  addition  to  Elder  Kimball,  included  Lawrence  D.  Wilde 
of  Brigham  City,  who  has  served  as  a  Sunday  School  worker  for  28  years 
and  former  Box  Elder  Stake  superintendent;  D.  James  Cannon,  former 
member  of  West  Ensign  Ward  Sunday  School  superin tendency;  President 
Francis  A.  Child  of  the  Western  States  Mission  and  Adolph  M.  Reeder  of 
Corinne,  Utah.  George  T.  Frost  of  Ogden,  Utah,  sang  "O  My  Father." 
Benediction  was  by  the  trek  physician,  Dr.  John  G.  Stocks  of  Bountiful, 
Utah.  It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  conduct  the  service. 

Yes,  the  Lord  who  guided  our  pioneer  forebears  a  century  ago  through 
that  sagebrush  country  was  with  us  in  the  special  Sunday  School  also. 

— ^Wendell  J.  Ashton 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 
Lesson  Departments 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

H.  Aldous  Dixon 

A.  Parley  Bates 

William  P.  Miller 
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GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 

Gerrit  de  Jong 

J.   Holman  Waters 

Hugh  B.  Brown 

Henry  Eyring 
GENEALOGICAL 

A.  William  Lund 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

Archibald  F.  Bennett 

Joseph  Christcnson 

Joseph  K.  Nicholes 
THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 

Carl   F.   Eyring 

Don  B.  Colton 

Richard  E.  Folland 


ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Earl  J.   Glade 
Leland   H.   Monson 
Carl  J.  Christensen 

SENIORS 

Ralph  B.   Keelcr 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
Wallace  F.   Bennett 
Wendell  J.   Ashton 
Edith   Rybcrg 
W.    Lowell    Castleton 

JUNIORS 

(same  as  Advanced 
Juniors) 
2ND  INTERMEDIATE 

Kenneth  S.  Bennion 

Inez  Witbeck 

Nellie  H.  Kuhn 


1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
Marion   G.   Merkley 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Melba  Glade 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Eva    May   Green 
Co-ordinator 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson 
Hazel    Fletcher 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Colton 
A.  William  Lund 
Richard  E.  Folland 

STANDARDS 

(Check'Up  and   Follow-up) 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

Thomas  L.   Martin 

A.  Parley  Bates 

Inez  Witbeck 

W^.  Lowell  Castleton 

ENLISTMENT 
T.  Holman  Waters 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 


Special  Committees 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Antone  K,  Romney 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lorna  Call  Alder 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Howard  R.  Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K.  Romney 
Eva  May  Green 


MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreiner 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 

CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.  Monson, 

Book  of  Mormon 
Thomas  L.  Martin, 

Old  Testament 
Carl  F.  Eyring, 

New  Testament 
A.  William  Lund, 

Church  History 
Archibald  F.  Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don  B.  Colton, 

Church  Doctrine 
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Trekkers   at   Martin's   Cove.      {Cove   is    in    distance,    marked   by   cross.) 

Tt  was  time  for  Sunday  School  when  Sons  of  Utah  Pioneers  participating 
•^  in  the  Utah  Centennial  Trek  over  the  Mormon  Pioneer  Trail  from 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  to  Salt  Lake  City  pulled  to  a  stop  beside  a  stone  marker 
mear  Wyoming's  Sweetwater  River. 

And  Sunday  School  was  held — on  July  20,  1947. 

The  148  members  of  the  caravan  representing  the  personnel  of  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young's  first  company  of  pioneers,  climbed  out  of  their 
"covered  wagons."  These  vehicles  were  cars  adorned  with  wagon  boxes, 
canvas  tops  stretched  over  large  bows,  and  life-size  plywood  oxen. 

The  trekkers  were  dressed  like  the  pioneers.  Their  trousers  were 
tucked  in  high  boots,  and  they  wore  broad-brimmed  hats.  Many  of  them 
had  pioneer-patterned  vests,  some  of  leather  and  others  of  cloth.  We  were 
honored  in  having  with  us  in  this  unique  Sunday  School  Elder  Spencer- 
W.  Kimball  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  and  Mrs.  Kimball,  special  trek 
guests. 

The  group  assembled  around  the  stone  marker  bearing  a  plaque  en- 
titled "Martin's  Cove."  The  cove  itself  was  about  two  miles  distant.  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  Edward  Martin  Handcart  Company  tragedy  in  1856. 
An  early  winter  overtook  this  group,  and  they  huddled  together  in  the 
cove  for  protection.  An  estimated  135  members  of  the  company  of  575 
perished  on  the  journey  before  reaching  the  Valley.  Pioneer  events  that 
transpired  in  the  area  were  explained  by  Lester  Bagley,  Wyoming  fish 
and  game  director. 

"This  morning  we  meet  for  Sunday  School  out  here  in  the  sagebrush 
where  the  deer  and  the  antelope  play,"  we  announced.  Just  then  several 
antelope  bounded  across  the  landscape  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cove. 

Following  the  singing  of  "Do  What  Is  Right,"  by  the  congregation, 

— more  on  other  side 


